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School Economics.—V: The Supervisor. 
By William P. Evans, St. Louis, Mo. 


The supervisor has two distinct spheres: He mediates 
between teacher and teacher, and between the teachers 
and the community. The first power comes from the 
teachers, the other from the patrons. Among the teach- 
ers he determines the amount and character of the work 
of each and serves as the umpire in their mutual con- 
cerns. He also measures the value of the work of each 
to the community, and secures justice to all disputants. 
He may have other duties, also, as determined by local 
—_ but those named above are inherent in his of- 

ce. 

The evolution of co-operation is a striking fact in the 
history of civilization. Anarchy, despotism, anarchy, so- 
cialism seem to have been well-marked stages in the 
progress of most peoples. First no government, until 
exhaustion prepared the way for despotism. Under this 
system recuperation paved the way for another period of 
anarchy, to be followed by a greater or less degree of 
co-operation. Each swing of the pendulum brings the 


brotherhood of man nearer and the power of giving . 


grows, the will for taking having always existed. Give 
and take has long been a precept, but the practice was 
formerly chiefly on the latter. 

By the word socialism as here used is meant a regular 
organization of society in which the people exert an 
acknowledged influence. The term applies equally to a 
democracy and to a limited monarchy, and implies a gov- 
ernment to provide the greatest good for the greatest 
number, by and with the consent of the governed. This 
is not the usual definition of the word, as it is generally 
deemed synonymous with communism. Socialism, as de- 

fined above, applies to all civilized countries in a large 
measure, and constantly expands its sphere of influence. 
The old doctrine of just as little government as possible 
gets farther and farther to the rear and paternalism 
waxes great. 

Thus co-operation has become the common rule, but 
the highest development it has yet reached is in the 
schools. Mr. Spencer’s argument that it is wrong to 
force one man to pay for the education of another’s chil- 
dren may have been logically correct, but if so it simply 
illustrates again the well-known truth that theories gen- 
erally go wrong when pushed to the logical conclusion. 
Expediency has fully justified the common practice, and 
many reasons support it even if they are somewhat weak 
in logic. Not only does the state furnish the water, but 
it makes the horse drink it. The schools, teachers, and 
books are furnished, and in many cases the children are 
compelled to go to them. Not only is the future citizen 
taught to read his ballot and the account of the doings 
of his representative, but the specialist is prepared who 
teaches the farmer to raise the cereal that the school 
gir] is taught to prepare for the voter’s breakfast. The 
further amplification of the illustration is left to the 
reader. Perhaps this is sufficient to indicate that here 
is an enormous machine built up by the state for mutual 
advantage. It can be seen with half an eye that many 
forces work in unison, and that co-operation is highly 
organized to accomplish these powers without confu- 
sion. 

Work of the Supervisor. 
Such an organization has necessarily brought about 


many readjustments. Powers have been taken away 
here and added there to maintain the equilibrium. An- 
archy, despotism, anarchy, socialism has been the order 
of growth. From all accounts the second period of an- 
archy has not wholly disappeared in some places; whether 
despotism is obsolete is for each to ask himself. When 
teachers came to belong to a system it was found that 
many of the powers formerly exercised by each in his 
solitary sphere must be surrendered. The necessity for 
an umpire was soon recognized. There were questions 
concerning their mutual relations that called for a third 
party to adjust. Hence some of their old rights and 
privileges were delegated by common consent to one who 
should have authority to adjust personal spheres. Thus 
the supervisor may be said to have been called into being 
by the demand and connivance of the teachers them- 
selves. His allotted province was to apportion the 
amount of work to each, and to judge of its character. 
He came in time also to be the cool non-combatant in 
matters of discipline, to whom appeals might be made .to 
the mutual satisfaction of the belligerents after the 
events. 

The efforts of the community to improve the schools 
and to get the best returns for its money added another 
duty to the supervisor’s work. The despotic regime had 
standards of efficiency that seemed to fill all the require- 
ments. One indispensable qualification was muscle. The 
masters of those days were said to keep school, and some- 
times the mere keeping required much physical prowess. 
Other demands upon the teachers have become obsolete; 
for example, few are now required to be able to teach 
both the flat and round form of the earth. 

As the supply of teachers with scholastic training 
gradually increased, and the demand for such grew, the 
necessity arose for some one to choose. This power fell 
to the supervisors. Thus they became clothed with their 
two-fold powers, and quite naturally all complaints from 
citizens against teachers came within their sphere. These 
considerations bring us merely to the bare creation of 
the office in its earliest and simplest stage. The subse- 
quent development in influence, scope, and opportunity 
have been prodigious. Many men can recall the first 
opposition to the new office, but this has long since 
ceased and the supervisor is now universally regarded as 
a necessity. 

Results of Co-operation. 


Co-operation has wrought many wonderful revolutions. 
Consider the old simile of beating the swords into plow- 
shares. The solitary smith can be imagined at his anvil, 
molding the steel into shape. He had perhaps at a 
leisure time burned his own charcoal to heat his forge. He 
fashioned the rude handles and alone fitted the crude parts. 
Now the sword would go into the scrap pile and the plow 
would come from a factory using Norway, Scotch, Pitts- . 
burg, and Birmingham steel. Pittsburg in turn is sup- 
plied with coke from West Virginia, and ore from Michi- 
gan hauled over rails from Germany by locomotives from 
Delaware. All these industries are the creations of cap- 
tains of industry who have become the mainsprings of 
our commerce and manufactures. 

So in the school organization, The captain is needed 
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to formulate, plan, and direct. The tone, the spirit, the 
motive in the school reflects, in great measure, its or- 
ganizer. He may be broad or narrow, alert or slow, fur- 
tive or open, and his subordinates will fall into his steps. 
Admiration, fear, and respect may prompt this, but for 
whatever reason, the supervisor has a wide influence. 
Any extended treatment of this broad and important 
subject lies beyond the limits of the present discussion, 
especially as THE JOURNAL has lately given some glimpses 
into an exhaustive work soon to appear. It is hoped 
that this effort will suggest some aims and interests 
common to teacher and supervisor. The successful la- 
bors of many of the great educators who are also super- 
visors are viewed with pride by the profession at large. 
Some of these men, living on meager salaries, exert a 
wider influence and are more in the public eye than most 
of the millionaires in their communities. This is an in- 
spiration to the profession, and in a degree refutes the 
too frequent lugubrious complaint about the preponder- 
ating influence of the dollar. 

The young teacher coming into a system of schools, 
whether state, county, or municipal, is naturally filled 
with a profound respect, not to say dread, of those at its 
head. They seem a long way off and too busy and pre- 
occupied to know or care about those so far below them. 
Their duties and cares are so widespread and lead into 
so many obscure and unsuspected avenues that the be- 
ginner is apt to think them a remote and higher order 
of beings. The same feeling may in a lesser degree ap- 
ply to the nearer supervisors with whom they come into 
more personal contact. 

This conclusion is entirely misleading, for all, both 
high and low, would respond to the tests proposed by 
Shylock in his impassioned plea for a common humanity. 
In adjusting the relations of teacher to supervisor the 
ordinary rules of correct human intercourse hold as be- 
tween subordinate and supervisor, no matter what the 
walk of life. Among these may be chosen for special 
emphasis confidence, caution, and candor. 

The Teachers’ Part. 

1. It may safely be said that the supervisor desires the 
work of each teacher to be successful. He is constantly 
thinking of some way in which to strengthen the work of 
his subordinates. He may sometimes forget to say the 
friendly things that he thinks, but he remembers his own 
early days and judges accordingly. Since the supervisor 
hopes for and expects success, it behooves the beginner 
to hold up his head and assert his manhood. Sometimes 
things will seem to be going wrong; the children seem 
to be making no progress; so much was planned and so 
little apparently is done. 

The teacher concludes that he isa failure, and then by 
a natural weakness of human kind begins to lay the 
blame on some one else. He fancies the supervisor is 
against him, that he never liked him, and always intended 
him to fail. The probability is that all this state of 
things is purely imaginary; that the real conditions all 
around are about normal; and that the appearance arose 
from poor digestion or too little sleep. . Either of these 
variations from the usual habits will jaundice the view of 
the average teacher. Confidence in the pupils, in the 
fellow teachers, in the supervisor’s good will, and in him- 
self are requisites to successful work. By all means the 
teacher should realize-that his good work is noted and 
put down to his credit, and that his weak points, if im- 
portant, will be dealt with kindly. 

Confidence in the rectitude and fair dealing of the su- 
pervisor go hand in hand with confidence in one’s own 
powers. Vaunting, over-confidence, is scarcely more of 
an error than the retiring modesty that permits its mer- 
its to be constantly ignored. Here, as elsewhere, the 
golden mean is the only wise course. Each should, with 
quiet self-respect, insist on a just recognition of his true 
worth. To retire within one’s self, relying on conscious 
virtue and merit, is not a safe policy. Itis a common 
saying that the opposite of a vice isavirtue. Hence 
since boasting is a vice its opposite, modesty, must be a 
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virtue. But as we have seen this is also a vice. Hence 
in this case it would seem that self-respect is the true 
opposite of both vices. 

So much for confidence in superiors and in self. Con- 
fidence in pupils is no less important. Everyone is in- 
spired by the expectations of others. The practice of 
the virtues is closely connected with public opinion. In 
fact, many of them are social conventions, as they would 
be of little use to a Robinson Crusoe alone on his island. 
All normal people are fond of the approval of their fel- 
lows and seek it sometimes by crooked paths. The 
teacher who holds a high standard before his pupils gets 
proportionate results. They catch the inspiration from 
the personality before them, and feeling confident in 
themselves, when the test comes respond with assurance 
of success. Thus the impression on the supervisor 1s 
good, and as he stands for the community it may be said 
that the pupils, profiting in turn by the teacher's confi- 
dence, pass his merits on to the public. 


Need for Caution. 


2. Caution is not an opposite of confidence but its 
true complement. It is said that “fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread;” and many times the reforming 
proclivities of the new teacher are extremely burdensome 
to the supervisor. It is hard for the new teacher to 
realize that he does not alone bear the responsibility for 
what he does. He sees unmistakable evils and imagines 
that he is the youthful David commissioned to slay the 
giant, little realizing the other side of the truth, 
that rarely indeed does the Heaven-sent champion come 
in the form of mere youth. The successful reformer 
must take time to learn the bearings of the matter in 
hand, else would it be said to him, “ First cast out the 
beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 

There are undoubtedly many wrongs in the range of 
the teacher’s vision, some absolute, some comparative. 
Many can be and will be cured, but some are perhaps in- 
herent in human conditions. Knowledge, sympathy, and 
enlightened public opinion are rapidly ameliorating or 
eliminating them and probably this new recruit will bear 
a hand, but it must be applied with caution. His enthu- 
siasm is admirable and nene want it smothered. “Rome 
was not built in a day,” neither can a system of educa- 
tion or a discriminating public be so soon evolved. Even 
after ever so much evolution there will always be lag- 
gards at the rear.. “The poor always ye have with you,” 
and altho the poor now are not so low down as those of 
nineteen hundred years ago or even one hundred years ago, 
still they are relatively at the foot of the scale. That 
they should be so is no cause for discouragement, and no 
amount of betterment for this class alone will alter the 
relation. 

A common stumbling block to the new teacher is the 
unsatisfactory relations betweeh parent and child. His 
pupils have not been properly trained at home and he 
longs to point out the shortcomings of the parents, and 
is sometimes so unwise as to explain to the children these 
failures in duty. Two humorous stories came out about 
twenty-five years ago dealing with this point, and prob- 
ably the young teachers may to-day profit by them as 
their parents did. They are “Helen’s Babies” and 
“Other People’s Children.” Their point is that it makes 
all the difference in the world whose children are under 
discussion. 

Theories are far less Spartan when applied to one’s 
own children than to those of other people. If the nov- 
ice will only stop to think how he would in the same 
state of enlightenment have raised the children in ques- 
tion, his divine wrath will cool, and he will cause less 
trouble to his supervisor. 


Be Candid. 


3. Above all things be candid with your supervisor. It 
is said to be fatal to success in business to be truthful, 
tho hints of a new dispensation are heard now and then. 
Some even intimate that the minister of the gospel must 
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keep to himself, smother down his doubts, and always 
speak as if he were quite sure on every point contained 
in his sect’s dogmas. Some maintain that the teacher 
should deal in the same manner with pupils and patrons. 
He must claim and seem to have definite views and in- 
formation on everything within his province. 

Whatever may be the teacher’s theories on these 
points it is certainly unwise and unsafe to assume the 
ability to deceive the supervisor. It may be taken for 
granted that he has been thinking about the problems 
common to the profession, and not in vain. “ Honesty 
is the best policy,” and this law is as true in this relation 
as others. Taken in the low view of mere expediency 
there is virtue in it, but in the higher one of making the 
intercourse mutually helpful, candor is a prime necessity. 
If the supervisor is to act the physician he must have a 
true statement of the symptoms; if a judge, he must 
have the whole truth; if absolution is desired there must 
be full confession; if a prophecy, the seer must first be 
inspired by the truth. To tell the whole truth is a com- 
pliment to one. Nothing is more restricting or limiting 
than deceit or a half truth. “Truth is a divine attribute 
and the foundation of every virtue,” and when once this 
lesson has been learned it can be truly said that “truth 
hath made you free.” 


PDX 
Purpose of Educational Exhibits. 


“The value of an educational exhibit,” said Howard J. 
Rogers, chief of education at the St. Louis Exposition, 
recently, “is precisely of the same nature as a commer- 
cial or artistic exhibit. The permanent benefit to be de- 
rived from any systematic exhibit lies in the opportuni- 
ties for comparison which it affords, the investigations 
which it inspires, and the acquaintances and friendships 
which it engenders. 

“The unity of the educational system in the United 
States is due, in a large measure, to the annual meetings 


of the N. E. A., where methods are discussed and theo- 


ries confirmed or condemned by educational leaders from 
every section of the country. 

“Tn a similar way, an international exposition brings 
together for consideration and discussion the best meth- 
ods in educational practice from all countries of the 

lobe. 

a Many far-reaching results are directly attributable to 
educational exhibits. The most notable of these are the 
development of the Industrial Art department of the 
South Kensington Museum, which was the direct result 
of the art exhibit at the Crystal Palace exhibition in 
England in 1851; the introduction of manual training 
and industrial drawing into the United States as a result 
of the exhibit in Philadelphia of the work of the public 
schools of Boston and the School of Applied Mechanics at 
St. Petersburg, Russia, and the re-organization of the 
system of preliminary instruction in France as the result 
of the unsatisfactory exhibit of the French schools at the 
exposition of 1878. 

“The steady advance of education as a profession, in 
the estimation of the people during the last twenty years, 
has also tended to familiarize the public not only with 
the idea of an educational exhibit, but with its absolute 
necessity as a foundation for other exhibits of an exposi- 
tion. The theory upon which the classification for the 
universal exposition of Paris, 1900, and the World’s Fair 
of St. Louis is founded, has for its central idea the inter- 
relation and dependence of the processes of the brain 
and hand of man and the application of educational 
methods to commercial and industrial development. 

“For this reason, education becomes the first group in 
the classification, inasmuch as it is the source of all prog- 
ress. This idea has been of slow growth in this coun- 
try, but was accepted none the less heartily when its im- 
portance was realized. At St. Louis it has been taken 
for granted from the outset that one of the largest build- 
ings of the exposition, and in the most accessible locality, 
must be devoted to educational interests. 
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Letters. 


“How Fighting was Dealt With.” 


Under this heading there appeared in THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL of February 28 a very sensible article, giving 
concrete illustrations of how fighting had been dealt with 
in schools where it was common. 

It undoubtedly happens that the “ fighting” idea cannot 
be talked down in some communities. Radical measures 
are needed if the vulgar habit is to be stopped in a short 
time. This is especially true when the boys have been 
trained by their fathers to resent every supposed “ insult” 
and dispute with a blow. 

Some years ago I taught in just such a community as 
this. From time immemorial fighting had been the 
regular order of procedure for settling all difficulties. 
The first week of school witnessed no less than half a 
dozen fights. I talked the matter over with the offenders, 
trying to show them how brutal the habit was; but all 
in vain. The invariable reply was that their fathers 
said they must not let any one “ run over them,” and that 
it was cowardly not to fight. There were only three or 
four of the boys that I could reach with appeals. Things 
were looking serious, for if this low atmosphere was to 
continue in the school all my efforts towards making 
what I considered a successful school would be more 
than offset by this influence. And really I could not 
blame the boys. Fights among some of the parents 
were by no means unusual. And at least one parent— 
an Irishman about six feet three in height and weighing 
about two hundred twenty-five—was so prone to the habit 
that on one occasion when I punished two of his boys he 
declared that he would go to the school the next morning 
and thrash me within an inch of my life. 

I was going to the hotel to dinner one day, about the 
time that the fighting problem was at its worst, and came 
upon a circle of boys surrounding two small boys who 
were hammering each other in lively style with their 
fists. The little fellows were not large enough to do any 
permanent damage, but were raising some lumps and 
bruises on each other’s countenances. <A goodly number 
of the larger boys were present and had been encour- 
aging the little fellowsto fight. It seemed to me agood 
time to teach the onlookers a needed lesson, and my plan 
of action came to me like a flash. 

When the boys saw me, they stopped, but I quickly 
commanded them to go on with the fight, and promised a 
good thrashing to the one who quit in less than five 
minutes. This at first seemed great fun to the on- 
lookers, and the fighters proceeded to vent their anger 
on each other. But in a few minutes the thing began 
to get serious for both fighters. They were thoroly 
tired, and the blows which had not up to this time hurt, 
began to sting. By the end of the five minutes both 
were exhausted, and each one cut a ridiculous figure not 
only in his own eyes, but in the eyes of the spectators. 

My reasoning was this: They were too small to hurt 
each other seriously. By forcing them to continue the 
fight until each was exhausted, the fight became an affair 
of much greater magnitude than it had ever before ap- 
peared. The large boys, seeing that I had adopted a 
policy of compulsory continuance, would think twice 
before engaging in a fight, for such a fight between two 
of them might lead to a broken nose, a broken arm, or 
something equally serious. Such, I believed, would be 
the chain of reasoning adopted by the boys. 

I did not say that this would be my line of procedure. 
In fact it would not have been. I simply took my 
chances that the outcome would be as I had planned. I 
said absolutely nothing about the matter to any one, 
until approached by some of the patrons, who very prop- 
erly wished to know how I could have acted as I did. 
And with a deep sigh I replied that I had done allI could 
to stop the brutal habit in the school, but had met with 
no success, as the parents set the example. I added with . 
a resigned look that if fighting was to continue, it seemed 
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to me wise to let each couple engaged in combat get 
enough of it to last him all the session. These remarks 
were repeated all over the neighborhood. They set the 
“fighting” parents to thinking as well as talking. But 
some of the ladies were ready to run me out of the com- 
munity for being a “horrid brute.” And I did not blame 
them atall. It did look like a deliberate act of brutality 
by the one who should have frowned upon the least 
suspicion of it. But I was face to face with a condition 
and not a theory, and something had to be done to 
awaken the boys; or at least to stop them until they 
could have the opportunity to awaken. 

The result? I would not be writing this article if an- 
other fight had occurred in the school. Fighting stopped 
right there and then. And it was not long before I had 
the hearts of the dear boys set right on this matter. True 
manliness now had a chance, and showed itself, for those 
boys had true manhood stuff in them. The atmosphere 
became very different. And while I would not recom- 
mend this as a remedy for fighting, I have not regretted 
what I did, because I was at my wit’s end to know what 
to do, and did the thing that stopped the fighting. 

Worsham, Va. J. D. EGGLESTON, JR. 

EPIX 
Education Does Educate. 


Thru the columns of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL Mr. Benja- 
min H. Sanborn, of Wellesley, Mass., asks Mrs. Hunt to 
explain why Vermont, the first state to enact a temper- 
ance education law, has how reversed her policy of fifty 
years of prohibition and passed a local option law which 
opens the saloon in six cities and more than eighty out 
of the two hundred and forty towns. 

As Mrs. Hunt’s absence in Europe makes an early reply 
from her impossible, I trust Mr. Sanborn will pardon me 
for venturing to respond to his query. In the statements 
which follow, Mrs. Hunt’s own answers made elsewhere 
to this same objection have been largely drawn upon. 

Is it then true, as Mr. Sanborn begins to fear, that we 
have not hit the right method, but are on the wrong 
track in attempting to teach temperance physiology to 
all pupils in all schools? In other words, is education in 
this subject failing to educate and so to influence action? 

Let us look at the facts in the case. It is true that 
Vermont passed a temperance education law twenty years 
ago, requiring the public school study of the nature and 
effects of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics as a part 
of physiology and hygiene, but this was a very weak law, 
and, instead of reaching all pupils, practically resulted in 
putting the study into high schools only, thus reaching 
hardly more than five per cent. of the pupils. 

Four years later, the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of that state, realizing that the temperance educa- 
tion of a mere fraction of the coming voters would not 
lead to personal prohibition in the majority, nor 
strengthen legal prohibition in the state, petitioned for 
and secured, in 1886, a stronger law requiring temper- 
ance physiology to be taught orally to all pupils unable 
to read, and with graded text-books in the hands of all 
pupils who had books in other subjects, with a penalty 
for non-enforcement. 

If such a law had remained in force results to-day 
might have been far different, but, in 1888, the legisla- 
tive bill for the consolidation of the school laws of the 
state, thru mistake or otherwise, failed to enumerate the 
new scientific temperance instruction law with those to 
be retained with the codified laws, and specifically cited 
it, by number, as one of those which “are hereby re- 
pealed.” Thus, Vermont’s strong law was in operation 
only two years, hardly long enough to be got into practi- 
cal working order, and certainly not long enough to ad- 
mit of practical results. 

The next legislature restored the first old law, with no 
requirements for the study in lower grades, no text-books 
for pupils’ use, and no penalty for non-enforcement. The 
sequel is recorded on the ballots cast last February, 
which gave the towns and cities of the Green Mountain 
State the right, if they so choose, to make “Covenant 
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with sin and death in licensing the sale of the greatest 
of all causes of degeneracy and crime.” 

In New Hampshire the history of temperance educa- 
tion has been similar, except that the weak law which 
was first enacted, in 1888, has remained unchanged on 
the statute bouks. It makes no provision for oral in- 
struction in primary grades and is so loosely worded that 
even one lesson given to a single class in each school 
might be interpreted as compliance. In view of these 
facts it is not strange that the cause of temperance has 
received a temporary set-back in those states. The young 
voters have not been universally taught the nature and 
effects of alcoholic drinks, and their ignorance has re- 
corded itself at the polls. 

Look now at such a state as New York, which has had 
a really strong temperance education law in force for six 
years. A body of representative citizens, the New York 
State Central Committee, has just finished a comprehen- 
sive study of the actual working of this law in each of the 
sixty counties. The committee finds that this instruction 
is producing marked results for total abstinence in the 
lives and homes of the young people, and that it is of 
great help in their every-day life. The effect of even six 
years of such teaching on all pupils in all schools, with 
oral instruction in the primary grades, and well-graded 
text-books as one help for all pupils able to use books un- 
derstandingly in other grades, is already to be seen in the 
refusal of the voters to sanction Sunday opening of the 
saloon and in the recent doubling of the license fee. Such 
results, altho, perhaps, far from what could be desired, 
are yet full of hope for the future, since they have been 
achieved in the face of such obstacles as the great flood- 
tide of foreign immigration from wine and beer drinking 
countries and the organized hostility of the liquor inter- 
ests. They would have been impossible without continuous, 
systematic,universal instruction in temperance physiology. 

Blackstone says: “ Law is embodied sentiment.” Pro- 
hibitory law is embodied sentiment against alcohol. Such 
sentiment must.be made by education before it can be 
embodied into statutes, and, when once secured, must be 
maintained, by teaching each succeeding generation that 
alcohol is by nature an outlaw which must be driven out. 
Only thus can prohibitory statutes be perpetuated. A 
stream will not rise higher than its source. The chief 
source of anti-alcohol sentiment in the twentieth century 
is the school-house. The states that year after year 
teach, as a progressive study, all their children, espe- 
cially in the lower grades, where alone the largest possi- 
ble numbers can be reached, the physiological reasons 
for obeying the laws of health, including those that teach 
total abstinence from alcoholic drinks and other narcot- 
ics, are the nearest to the overthrow of the awful domin- 
ion of alcohol within their borders. 

HENRIETTA AMELIA MIRICK, 
Assistant Editor School Physiology Journal. 


EEPON, 
Need of Teachers’ Organization. 

If teachers are not appreciated it is largely their own 
fault. Let the teachers raise their standing thru their 
own efforts, and not wait till some one does it for them. 
This they can do by united action thru a teachers’ organ- 
ization, the aim of which should be the raising of the 
teachers to that intellectual, moral, and social standard 
which the teacher of the future must occupy in the 
community, if the school of the future is to fulfill its 
mission with the people under our complex and trying 
social conditions. 

To this organization or association all teachers and 
friends of education ought to belong. Itfmight be organ- 
ized similarly to the N. E. A. Indeed, such organizations 
might become most valuable auxiliaries of the N. E. A. 
Modern conditions demand such local organizations, and 
the teachers owe it to themselves, their profession, and 
the good of the country to form such an association. 

By virtue of their experience in the school-room and 
their intelligence, teachers ought to be leaders in the 
intellectual life of the community and they will be appre- 
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ciated accordingly. To be able to do this, however, 
teachers must be clear in their minds as to the present 
educational situation, not only in the United States, but 
likewise in England, France, Germany, Austria, Sweden, 
and Russia, all of these nations being our intellectual 
competitors. 

Teachers must become thoroly aware, thru discussion 
in the organization suggested, that our educational sys- 
tem, as well as the educational system of other countries, 
is in a period of ferment, of transition from the old edu- 
cational organization to a new one suitable to new social, 
industrial, and political conditions. __ 

Let our teachers once fully grasp this important fact, 
namely, that our best educators are trying to find a way 
out of the present chaotic educational situation. They 
are striving to solve the problem of the over-crowded 
curriculum and lessen its accompanying evils; how to 
simplify them, and how to bring us back to the simpler 
educational organization of a generation ago and yet 
make the teachers, the curriculum, and methods suffi- 
ciently effective to suit modern, social, and industrial 
conditions and necessities. 

To help to bring about the necessary change and clari- 
fication is a patriotic duty of our teachers; but they will 
not accomplish anything in the line of raising their own 
standard and efficiency and evolve the best school edu- 
cation out of the present pedagogic confusion without 
organization. P, KREUZPOINTNER. 

Altoona, Penn. 

EP 


A Neighborly Celebration. 


It was the day before Decoration day. A young teacher 
stood, with quietly folded hands, telling her children why 
thousands of graves would be covered with flowers to- 
morrow. 

It was not an ordinary school-room with neat rows of 
desks and a hearty little human throng bursting with 
activity; instead of desks, there were chairs of every con- 
struction, and, kneeling, sitting, lying in these chairs, were 
the crippled forms of Carey Bowling’s little pupils. 

And they had never heard of Decoration day! For a 
moment she silently watched these grandchildren of the 
men in Blue and the men in Gray who had shot down 
one another, and then told them the story of the great 
war of secession, while eyes and heart and voice wiped 
out all bitterness, leaving only the impression on these 
little minds of a mighty and a noble struggle between 
two sections of their own country, caused by a difference 
in view-point, a struggle in which the men on both sides 
were their countrymen, fighting for what, with all their 
souls, they believed to be the right. 

As the undreamed-of stories of courage, endurance, 
honor, patriotism, love of home, and love of country, 
came in simple, vivid pictures from the Southern woman’s 
lips, the children’s eyes grew round and bright. No, it 
was not an ordinary crowd of children; they had passed 
their grim babyhood in the midst of poverty and filth and 
crime, where no one had had time, or had thought it any 
use to “bother about a young ’un that hadn’t never been 
right "—to give the usual explanation. 

And so, when no fresh diversion followed the discovery 
of fingers and light, baby decided that was all there was 
of it, and the little brain made no further effort toward 
growth; monotony marked the wee face and life trailed 
on thru the gray child-morning. When at last rescue 
came it seemed at first too late, but gradually the loving 
work won the day and there was a tiny stir from the sleep- 
ing seed. And now, as these children listened to Carey 
Bowling, the instinct of hero-worship was roused in them. 
This story of matchless courage and peerless sense of 
duty tore its way to the torpid little hearts—hearts that 
had known no power beyond that of “ pumping blood ”— 
flashed a light into the neglected brains and waked the 
gray souls to a love of country and a proud delight in 
these men who were their count , 

“ They died, little ones,” concluded Miss Bowling, “for 
their country, and for what they believed to be right; and 
that is why, to-morrow, in the cities and the towns and 
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the villages and on the farms and on the wild mountain 
sides—wherever there is a soldier’s grave—some one will 
lay some flowers. 

“And now I'll tell you what we will do for the sol- 
diers”—ah! things were growing very real—‘‘ You may 
gather some flowers this afternoon,’—for some could 
walk and some could crawl, and the flowers were very 
near, just where God had planted them, and no man had 
had time to plow them up—“ and, in the morning, I'll go 
put them on the graves for you.” 

But the eager little faces were not satisfied. The eyes 
implored: ‘‘Oh, Miss Bowling, let us go; it isn’t far!” 
And it was not; the cemetery was gruesomely near, but— 
and Carey’s eyes traveled in great compassion from one 
misshapen patriot to another. There was dead silence 
in the room, then: 

“Children, I want you to go, but I don’t see how we can 
manage it.” 

Again, silence and great depression. But only for a 
moment. A sturdy, courageous voice from the back of 
the room cleared up the atmosphere: “ Miss Bowling, I 
know we kin do it,” and the tone was convincing. 

The speaker was standing, yet his chin came very near 
his knee, and in only one eye was light, but the face was 
bright and brave, the one eye full of beauty and devo- 
tion, and the feet and hands strong and ready. 

“Thim as can’t walk,” he continued, in an energetic, 
comfortable tone, “ we kin haul in the little waguns, ’n 
some on us kin lead the blind uns.” 

The hunchback’s neighborly words roused in every lis- 
tener the impulse to give with his might. A wave of 
good-fellowship swept thru the room, and every available 
hand, eye, and foot was offered to serve those in need. 

“That’s fine!” cried Miss Bowling. “Now, we'll 
gather the flowers and have everything ready, and just 
before sunset we'll go over to the cemetery and decorate. 
There will be too many horses for us in the morning, so 
we will go this evening; it will be nice to be the first to 
take flowers, won’t it?” she concluded, tactfully. 

What a radiant, earnest little flock scattered thru the 
grass, picking the dearly loved wildflowers and hailing 
each buttercup, daisy, and bright eye with a glad little 
“Oh!” of recognition. ; 

At last aprons and hats are full to over-flowing and 
the children scramble onto the low porch to “make 
bouquets.” 

By the time this work is completed the sun is low, so 
the small wagons are brought around, the helpless little 
ones lifted into them, and all is in readiness for the start. 

Was ever such a procession seen in celebration of 
Decoration day? Not an American among them who had 
not a stricken body, and yet not one who had not forgot- 


‘sen self in paying tribute to his country’s dead. 


At last the cemetery was reached and the wagons un- 
loaded. With hands full of flowers and flags and grave 
child faces full of loyalty, the celebrators limped and 
hopped and crawled and groped their way over the soft 
grass to the honored mounds. 

It is sunset—one of those sunsets that turn the clouds 
into great lumps of gold and fill the air with shimmer- 
ing dust and pour a yellow glory on trees and grass 
and whatever is beneath the flood, and so it was it fell on 
the fair hair of a little child kneeling by a soldier’s grave, 
feeling with delicate, sensitive fingers “for the place 
where the flag belonged.” She has found the spot she 
wants, and now, with her flower-face upturned to the 
western sky, the sightless eyes unmindful of its bright- 
ness, with the other children watching in silence, their 
flowers in their hands, wee “Blind Rachel” plants the 
first flag that is planted that Decoration day. 

And Carey Bowling wonders if, in all the broad Union, 
there will be more real honor paid the dead; more true 
patriotism in the hearts of those who scatter flowers 
than is shown in that little cemetery, in one of the South- 
ern states, by that band of misshapen, but true, Ameri- 
cans, who have strewn blossoms above the Gray and un- 
furled the flag above the Blue in impartial reverence for 
their heroic countrymen. §BESSIE CAPERTON BEIRNE. 

West Virginia. 
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Notes of New Books, 


A Virginia President. 


Virginia was the first colony and the leading colonial 
state in the Revolution, and placed in the presidency four 
of the first five incumbents of that great new office. 
These were Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Mon- 
roe, in a descending scale of greatness, typical of the 
declining importance of Virginia in the union of states 
from 1789 till now. It is a descending scale no doubt, 
yet all these four were great men. Three of them, Jef- 
ferson, the oldest, Madison, and Monroe, the youngest, 
were intimate personal friends, among whom Jefferson 
was mentor. Their friendship was no brief matter, for 
it endured more than half a century. Nor was it unim- 
portant historically, for the agreements of these three 
men became the policies of a nation. 

The place of James Madison, fourth president of the 
United States, is not difficult to assign. He was a con- 
stantly useful, uniformly successful, scholarly gentleman, 
who held in succession many positions of high impor- 
tance in the early destinies of the republic, and who 
adorned them all. In his new “Life of James Madison,” 
Gaillard Hunt, a careful historical writer, has developed 
skilfully the story of this admirable career. The book is 
far more than a “life” of Madison. It is a history of 
the times, with especial reference to the events in which 
Madison was a moving force. It is a sympathetic and 
adequate portrayal of Virginian customs, traditions, and 
ideals. Many historical biographies err in dragging into 
the story matters with which the subject was not direct- 
ly concerned. The author of this work has avoided this 
error. 

It would be interesting and doubtless profitable to 
trace in detail the story of James Madison in a review of 
this book; but time and space prevent such a course. It 
is significant that Madison was born in 1751, in what was 
then an outlying border county of the colony; that he 
was the oldest child in a large family; that his father 
was the leading planter of a large district; that he him- 
self attended the college at Princeton, the only cosmo- 
politan college then in America; that he lived nearly all 
of his long life in the family homestead and died there; 
that unlike the stately Washington, and the picturesque 
Jefferson, he was small of stature and delicate of health, 
no sportsman, no athlete; that he married late in life, 
1794, a beautiful widow of half his years, who was a near 
connection of George Washington and who made his 
home not only happy but also famous for her beauty, 
gayety, and hospitality; that he was always a believer in 
peace, tho a war president, and always a believer in free- 
dom for everyone, tho himself a slaveholder; that during 
most of his life he lived beyond his means, like most 
statesmen; that he died in 1836, childless, like most 
great men; and that he might well have said of 
himself for the fifty years of American history after 
1775, “ Omnium magna paro fui.” 

In style this biography is clear; the narrative is pro- 
gressive and attractive; the body of information is large 
and substantial. One may indeed question some of the 
views presented; to do so is not necessarily to oppose. 
It is questionable whether Madison erred in advising the 
manumission of all slaves who would take up arms against 
the British. The merits of the interpretation as a whole 
vastly outweigh any apparent or real defects. 

To portray the life of such a man as Madison is to 
paint a series of many pictures, of varying colors and of 
varying sizes. His career was panoramic rather than 
kaleidoscopic, however, for it was consistent and essen- 
tially artistic and orderly. Constructive statesmanship 
is seldom noisy: its achievements are quiet like the nor- 
mal processes of nature. Such statesmanship was the 
business of James Madison thruout life. He never failed 
in any task, however great or strange. The biographer 
of Madison’s life has no surprises for his readers; and 
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needs none to interest such as appreciate the importance 
and significance of the early days of the nation. 
The publishers have presented this work in the best of 
paper, type, and binding. 
(Doubleday, Page & Company, New York, 1902. 8vo. 
pp. 402. Fine index. Excellent footnotes.) 
W. E. CHANCELLOR. 





Daniel Webster, by John Bach McMaster, University of 
Pennsylvania. Illustrated.—Certainly among the great ora- 
tors which this country has produced, Daniel Webster stands 
among the first, if not the very first. Professor McMaster 
has given a very vivid picture of the development of the 
man and the statesman whose characteristics won the re- 
spect and applause of friend and foe alike. The work is 
calculated to win the attention of students who are liable to 
overlook the sterling merits of the expounder of the consti- 
tution whose labors have been obscured by later events. 

Professor McMaster begins with the school days of the 
great orator. He shows the boy pinched with poverty, yet 
his father determined that the son shall have the chance of 
which lack of education deprived him. So the boy gee ee 
his way at the academy, and later at Dartmouth college. 
His course complete, he enters the law office of a country 
attorney. But after a few months we find him at Fryeburg, 
Me., the principal of the academy, turned to that work that 
his brother may also have the college training. And very 
little difference do we find in the early career of the young 
Webster. Careful and lager labor marks all that he 
does, whether at Franklin, at Salisbury, or at Portsmouth. 

Webster’s first political office was that of member of the 
house from his district. From the very first, he was a 
sep in Congress. His speeches in the house and his care- 

ul work in the committees, had a large part in bringing the 
disturbances connected with the War of 1812 to a peaceful 
termination. 

When his term at Washington ended, he settled in Boston 
that he might have a more remunerative practice. Several 
years eer in which he won both fame and money. But 
when the tariff became the leading issue, his state sent him 
to Washington again, this time to the senate. 

There he remained nearly all the time to his death, except 
when he was secretary ofstate. In this office, he did espe- 
cial service to his country thru negotiating a treaty with 
England that practically settled all points of dispute between 
the two countries. 

Webster’s reputation as an orator rests upon a few lead- 
ing orations. That at the laying of the corner stone of 
Bunker Hill monument is the most famous. The reply to 
Hayne in which he shows that the United States is a nation 
and not a compact, has certainly done more for the unity of 
the nation than any other address. But his speeches must 
be read in full to realize their power, and this life will lead 
many a youth to their study. (The Century Company, New 
York. ice, $2.00 net.) - 


History for Graded and District Schools, by Ellwood 
Wadsworth Kemp, head of department of history, Indiana 
State Normal school, Terre Haute, Ind.—This is a guide for 
teachers and a text-book to be = in the pupils’ hands as 
soon as they are able to read. The material presented is 
based on the idea that children may be taught systematically 
—— of the great facts of ancient and medieval history, 
and, finally, that American history is an outgrowth of the 
past. For the child to know only the history of his own 
country is to have very incomplete knowledge. This book 
vives merely a sketch of these ancient nations, yet it presents 
the life of these peoples in a vivid way and it shows how 
civilization was passed on from one to another. 

The plan of the book is to present in story form to the 
children of the first eter, rade a picture of the early 
Aryan life as it was lived in the Volga river valley; the sec- 
ond grade deals by means of simple stories with characteris- 
tic§features of life in early Egypt, Judea, and Phoenicia; 
the third grade with life in Greece; the fourth, with life in 
Rome; the fifth, with the life of the early Teuton and the 
life in the monastery and feudal castle; the sixth, with the 
Crusades, the Renascence, the growth of the English parlia- 
ment, and the Reformation; the seventh, withthe character- 
istic life developed in America by the Spanish, French, and 
English to the time of the formation of the American con- 
stitution; the eighth, with the development of a national 
feeling and united life in the United States under the consti- 
tution from 1789 to the present time. (Ginn & Company, 
Boston. Price, $1.00.) 


Life of Ulrich Zwingli, the Swiss Patriot and Reformer, 
! amuel Simpson. —This volume contains a brief and read- 
able account of the life of one who played a leading part in 
one of the most important eras in the world’s history. 
Zwingli’s work was done in the German-speaking portion of 
Switzerland as Calvin’s was in the French-speaking portion 
of that country. In the ong ee of the volume the 
author’s chief aim was absolute fairness and accuracy. To 
accomplish this he made thoro search of the libraries of 
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Continental Europe. The book will appeal to a large class of 
readers who hold the name of Zwingli in veneration. (The 
Baker & Taylor Company, New York.) 


Americans in Process: A Settlement Study, by residents 
and associates of the South End house. Edited by Robert 
A. Woods.—This is a study by a group of settlement work- 
ers, men and women, of the North and West Ends, the two 
principal immigrant districts of Boston. These districts, un- 
til about fifteen years ago, were inhabited chiefly by an Irish 
—— Since that time there has been a large influx of 

ews and Italians. Twenty-five different nationalities are 
here represented, including a considerable number of ne- 
groes. The book shows the general relation existing between 
these districts and other parts of the city. The social his- 
tory of the North End is traced from SS days, 
showing the striking background of American sentiment 
and tradition in which the present drama of assimilation is 
being carried out. The chief traits of the various nationali- 
ties are analyzed and their capacity for American citizenship 
estimated. The continued series of efforts on the part of the 
city to cope with the sanitary evils of these crowded quar- 
ters is traced, and further steps suggested. There are chap- 
ters upon industrial conditions, upon the technique of local 
politics, upon criminal tendencies, and upon the amusements 
of the people. 

The influences actively at work for conserving and strength- 
ening all that is best in this strange life are carefully exam- 
ined, —the work of the church in its various branches, includ- 
ing the Jewish synagogs, the public schools, and the entire 
scheme of organized charity and philanthropy. A concluding 
chapter shows the general trend of things and the urgent 
necessity that the work of Americanizing these people shall 
be thoroly done. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. 
Price, $1.50.) 


One of the most fascinating books lately issued is The 
Story of My Life, by Helen Keller. There is probably not a 
teacher in the country who is not more or less acquainted 
with her history, and it is a good one to study, as it shows 
what may be accomplished under ———— conditions. 
Being blind and deaf she was practically limited to the sense 
of touch for obtaining a knowledge of the outside world. 
With wonderful patience her teacher, Anne Mansfield Sulli- 
van, roused the dormant intellect, and thenceforward Helen’s 
progress in knowledge was rapid. She has accomplished 
more, in the way of learning, than the great majority who 
have all their senses. In fact, she has a remarkable mind. 
She has learned to read, write, and speak, has even taken a 
college course, and her letters show that she possesses an 
unusual amount of literary talent. 

The book is in three parts. The first two—Miss Keller’s 
story and the extracts from her letters—form a complete 
account of her life as far as she can give it. Much of her 
education she cannot explain, herself, and, since a knowledge 
of that is necessary to an understanding of what she has 
written, it wasthought best to supplement her autobiography 
with the reports and letters of her teacher. For the third 
= of the book, the editor, John Albert Macy, is responsi- 

le, tho all that is valid in it he owes to authentic records 
and to the advice of Miss Sullivan. Scattered thru the book 
are twelve or fourteen illustrations, most of them pictures 
of her and her distinguished friends, including Joseph Jeffer- 
son, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Mark Twain, and Dr. Alex- 
a he Bell. (Doubleday, Page & Company. Price, 


European and Japanese Gardens: Celebrated gardens of 
the Old World; illustrated by 148 photographic views and 

lans. This book is made up of the following papers read 

efore the American Institute of Architects: ‘‘Italian Gar- 
dens,’ by A. D. F. Hamlin; ‘‘ English Gardens,’’ by R. Clip- 
ston Sturgis; ‘‘French Gardens,’’ by John Galen Howard; 
os —_ Gardens,’’ by K. Honda. These papers are ed- 
ited by Glenn Brown, secretary of the American Institute of 
Architects. It is only recently that architects in the 
United States have appreciated the fact that the garden 
should be designed in connection with the house. It was to 
encourage this idea that these papers were obtained from 
enthusiastic students in the various fields. In the work as 
issued the authors have, in some cases, enlarged the scope 
of their papers, and many illustrations, in addition to those 
—- to the institute, have been inserted in the present 
volume. 

It is safe to assert that this book will be appreciated by a 
vastly larger number of people now than it would have been 
had it appeared a few years ago. The people have found 
there is a want the city cannot supply, and they have been 
removing to the suburbs of cities where fine residences may 
be built and extensive grounds laidout. The next generation 
will have more of this love for the country than the present 
one because of the introduction of nature study in the schools. 
This love of country scenes cannot be too assiduously culti- 
vated; its growth is a sign of healthy national life. The 
volume shows what good taste and money can do towards the 
enhancement of the beauty of natural scenery. There are 
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upwards of 150 illustrations from photographs of celebrated 
beauty spots of the old world. (Henry T. Coates & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Price, $2.00, net.) 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream, by William Shakespeare; 
from the Riverside Edition, with introduction and notes by 
Laura Emma Lockwood, Ph.D.—This is No. 153 of the River- 
side Literature Series, a collection of paper covered volumes 
that has become popular thruout the English-speaking 
world for their adaptation for school use and home reading. 
The typography is especially fine. This play, in which the 
imagination of the great poet fused together classical lore 
and English folk-tales, is one of the most poetical of all the 
Shakespearean dramas, (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
Boston. Paper, $0.15.) 


Tennyson’s Princess, with an introduction and notes, by 
Edw Everett Hale, Jr., Ph.D., forms No. 54 of the 
Standard Literature Series. It is hardly necessary to say 
anything in regard to this famous poem, it is so well known 
to ourreaders. It is worthy of lasting remembrance if for 
no other reason than for the lyrical gems scattered thru it. 
The pleasure of reading the poem will be greatly enhanced 


’ by a careful reading of the introduction which calls attention 


to characteristics of Tennyson’s style that might otherwise 
be overlooked. The notes are placed at the foot of the col- 
umns where they can bereferred to instantly, and with less 
loss of interest in the narrative than if the student had to 
go elsewhere for the information. (University Publishing 
Company, New York.) 


The Outline of a Year’s Work in the Kinderyarten, by 
Anna W. Devereaux, supervisor of kindergartens, Lowell, 
Mass., is based on the order of the seasons. In this the 
Mother Plays hold an important place, being woven into and 
adapted to the changes which surround the child and appeal 
to him. For example, in the play of the birds, the life of 
the birds is connected with the home life of the child. The 
latter in watching the care of the mother bird for her young 
sees her own family life reflected as in a mirror. The basis 
of this care is mother-love. It is supposed that all who use 
this outline have completed a kindergarten course in which a 
careful study of Froebel’s theory, gifts, occupations, and 
games was required, as suggestions are made which will not 
be understood by any who have not a thoro knowledge of 
these things. This book has justified its existence to such 
an extent that it has reached this, the third edition, which 
is revised and enlarged. (J. L. Hammet Company, 
Boston. ) 


The Pharaoh and the Priest is a historical novel trans- 
lated from the Polish of Alexander Glovatski, by ‘Jeremiah 
Curtin. It is an extraordinary story and one well worth the 
reading, not only for the light it throws on Egyptian history, 
but for the sidelights it throws on the life of neighboring 
peoples. It is a noteworthy fact that the people who gave 
to the reading world .‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ the greatest novel of 
_ should also enrich it with the greatest novel of 

t. 

he scenes of this story are laid in the eleventh century 
before Christ, and cover the fall of the twentieth dynasty. 
The great question involved is that of the relations existing 
between the Pharaoh and the priesthood, but the discussion 
is modified by a thread of finely-woven romance. The author 
draws the Egyptian character in a masterly way and depicts 
social and other conditions of the time. The book strikes 
the note of the age, that age before the splendors of the 
Orient, with their weakness and voluptuousness had effemi- 
nated the people and rendered the men incompetent as war- 
riors. It was an age of the triumph of the priesthood, a 
fact which the author has well brought out. On finishing 
the book one is conscious that prodigious learning and re- 
search were required to write it. (Little, Brown, & Com- 
pany, Boston.) 





Doctor on Food. 
Experimented on Himself. 


A physician of Galion, O., says: ‘‘ For the last few years 
I have been a sufferer from indigestion, and, although I have 
used various remedies and prepared foods with some benefit, 
it — not until I tried Gune-ttele that I was completely 
cured. 

‘‘ As a food it is pleasant and agreeable, very nutritious, 
and is digested and assimilated with very little effort on the 

art of the digestive organs. Asa nerve food and restorer 
it has no equal, and, as such, is especially adapted to stu- 
dents and other brain workers. It contains the elements 
necessary for the building of nerve tissue, and, by so doing, 
maintains an equilibrium of waste and repair. 

‘‘Tt also enriches the blood by giving an increased number 
of red blood corpuscles, and, in this way, strengthens all the 
organs, providing a vital fluid made more nearly perfect. I 
take great pleasure in recommending its use to my patients, 
for I value it as a food and know it will benefit all who use 
it.’’ Name furnished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Educational Convention City of 1903. 


The Museum of Fine Arts at Boston. 


At one side of Copley Square, the pride of Boston, 
and probably the most notable square in America, is sit- 
uated the Museum of Fine Arts. Here some 250,000 
visitors annually enter to examine the treasures gath- 
ered together for a great educational purpose. The re- 
cent annual report of the director of the museum, Ed- 
ward Robinson, until this year a lecturer at Harvard uni- 
versity, shows the priceless and interesting things pre- 
served for the pleasure of the artist, the instruction of 
the student, or the satisfaction of the sight-seer. In the 
print department are almost 75,000 illustrations, cover- 
ing all processes, from the wood cuts of the earliest 
schools down to our modern photo-mechanical processes. 
Generally speaking, the collection may be defined as 
strong in intaglio work of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. There is a fine array of Rembrandts and 
Diirers, early American prints, numerous examples of 
French portrait engraving, English mezzo-tints, and a 
choice collection of book plates. 

The director of the museum was, until recently, the 
curator of the division of classical antiquities, and this 
collection is a wonderful illustration of what may be done 
towards teaching the art of a period thru the aid of a 
museum. Then, too, all the famous artists of Greece 
are represented. An innovation has been made in this 
exhibition—and an innovation of considerable educational 
value—by filling a case with forgeries, each accompanied 
by a descriptive label, which explains the character of the 
forgery. 

The vases, some 1,500 in number, include specimens 
of the Mycenaen, Corinthian, and Boeotian types for 
Greece; and Apulian, Campanian, and Naukratian from 
Rome. 

There are about a thousand specimens of terra cotta 
work, particularly noticeable being a beautiful collection 
of statuettes of all periods. 

There are, also, marble and stone statues, bronzes, 
gems, coins, and jewelry. Eighteen objects in ivory and 
a silver statuette are extremely important for their signi- 
ficance in the study of the art of the classical period. 


Japanese Art. 


The department of Japanese art affords an abundant 
opportunity for study and realization of how thoroly this 
art permeates the lives of the Japanese, and how beauti- 
ful much of their work really is. The collection of three 
or four thousand paintings covers the whole field of 
Chinese and Japanese endeavor in this line, illustrating, 
with exceptional completeness, the history of the art. 

The wood carvings and prints include some exceptional 
specimens, most important being some early and rare 
prints. The lacquer work forms one of the greatest and 
most important exhibits in this department. The lacquer 
boxes alone number two hundred specimens. Here are 
works dating from the fifteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury and representing the schools of Tosa in the fifteenth 
century, Kano in the seventeenth and eighteenth, Shijo 
in the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, the excep- 
tional productions of Korin, together with some modern 
work. 

The Japanese pottery represents the work of a collec- 
tor who attempted to accomplish for Japanese pottery 
what the English, French, German, and other European 
collectors have done for the fictile products of their re- 
spective countries. In other words, the effort has been 
made to secure the work of every potter and of each 
generation of potters and their collateral branches, and, 
as far as possible, the various signatures used by them. 

The museum owns 5,324 objects in this collection, of 
which 4,118 are on exhibition. These represent the 
product of fifty-nine provinces and the work of six hun- 
dred and three different potters. The collection, as it 
stands to-day, represents the work of u far larger number 
of potters and potters’ signatures than all the other pub- 


lic collections of Japanese pottery in the world together. 
There are a great many objects and signatures, of which 
this collection possesses the only example. 


Egyptian Treasures. 


The collection of the Egyptian department is a thoroly 
educational one, representing, as it does, all the periods of 
Egyptian art and nearly every dynasty represented in the 
history of Egypt. A large number of original works 
have been given to the museum by the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, from the excavations at Defenneh, Tell Nebes- 
heh, Bubastis, Deshasheh, Denderah, and Abydos. 

The gallery of paintings shows a large number of the 
paintings of various periods famous in the history of art. 
Here are pictures by all the old masters—lItalian, Flem- 
ish, Dutch, German, Spanish, French, English, and 
American. This is supplemented by a collection of tap- 
estries, which can hardly be surpassed, and a collection of 
photographs and drawings. The collection of photo- 
graphs is of incalculable value for purposes of study. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has always been of 
the greatest assistance to the schools and educational 
institutions in and around Boston in giving instruction 
in the fine arts and their history. The visitor will find 
all of the collections arranged, labeled, and cataloged 
with the idea of making the study of the periods an easy 
one, in which the objects on view are merely to assist by 
suggestion. A few hours devoted to these immense col- 
lections cannot fail to increase the love of art as well as 
appreciation of the sense of the beautiful. 


OP 
Trolley Trips Out of Boston. 


As Massachusetts was the first colony to be settled to 
any appreciable extent, and as ever since its foundation 
it has played a prominent part in the history of the 
nation, the state, particularly in the vicinity of Boston, 
contains many historic spots. In the same district our 
American literature came into being and so we find the 
literary shrines intermingled with the historic localities. 
To see all that one would wish to see of the places 
marked by tradition or memory, is almost impossible, but 
the splendid suburban trolley car system which centers 
in Boston, allows one the opportunity to get an excellent 
idea of it all. 

Thus the trolley trips have become a regular feature 
of a visit to Boston. This movement has been aided by 
the splendid street railway system which has been devel- 
oped about Boston as in no other section of the country. 
To-day more than 1,700 miles of electric lines are directly 
connected with the city, running into four of the six 
New England states. 

There may be said to be eight principal routes, all of 
them interesting and delightful. There are numerous 
branches at various points on all the routes, but these 
eight are the trunk lines of the system. One of the 
most beautiful of the trips is thru the 


New England Riviera. 


This is the summer home of the wealthy citizens of the 
whole country. It includes that section of Massachusetts 
bay lying between Boston and Cape Ann. In early times 
it was famous for the towns and their citizens who took 
part in the events of Colonial history. 

Starting from Scollay square in Boston on a Lynn and 
Boston car, our route is thru Charlestown, past the navy 
yard, under the shadow of Bunker Hill, across the fam- 
ous Mystic, thru Chelsea to Revere. At Revere is one 
of the finest beaches on the coast, with a beautiful view 
of the sea; and Nahant, famous for its residences and 
rocky cliffs, at the left. The car runs across the great 
salt marshes into Lynn, famous all over the world for its 
shoe factories. Here one may start on a side trip, say 
to Peabody or Danvers, the former the home of George 
Peabody, the great London banker and philanthropist, 
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the latter the home of Whittier and famous for its witch- 
craft history. Another beautiful side trip is thru 


. Swampscott to Marblehead. The route takes one by 


BOSTON 


COPLEY SQUARE DISTRICT, 


handsome summer homes along the sea to quaint Marble- 
head, once the most important fishing port in the state. 
The view of the harbor with its numerous yachts is well 
worth seeing. 

The direct route from Lynn is to Salem, the home of 
Hawthorne, Bancroft, and Roger Williams, and famous 
at an earlier time for its witches. The East India Marine 
hall and Essex institute are well worth visiting. Salem 
was once the center of a great commerce with the East 
Indies and the curious and beautiful objects the sea cap- 
tains brought home are preserved in these museums. 
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The car runs across the river from Salem and enters 
Beverly, one of the oldest and most attractive of the 
summer colonies along the North Shore, then into Essex, 
with its old shipyards, over salt marshes and thru pine 
woods into Gloucester, the home of the fisherman. But 
the trip does not end here, for the car runs along the 
coast, past granite quarries, completely thru Rockport 
to Pigeon Cove. Here our trip ends, but the place is 
200 feet above the sea level, and on a clear day even the 
outline of the South Shore may be made out. To the 
north stretches the New Hampshire coast. The Isles of 
Shoals and the mountainous coast of Maine may be seen. 
Looking seaward, excepting Straitsmouth and Thachers 
islands there is naught but a broad expanse of ocean. 
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Up the Mystic Valley. 


Two routes, beautiful, but not of great historic import- 
ance, pass up the Mystic valley and into New Hampshire. 
On the first trip the route runs thru Medford, Win- 
chester, Stoneham, Woburn, and Reading. This trip is 
to be recommended for its picturesque beauty. 

On the route to new Hampshire one takes the Boston 
Elevated to Sullivan square and then to Malden, a beauti- 
ful suburban city; thru Melrose, Wakefield, Reading to 
Andover, famous all over America as the site of the 
three academies, then to Wilmington and Billerica, 
thence to Lowell, the city of spindles, and then to 
Nashua. This trip gives one an excellent idea of a 
beautiful section of Boston’s suburbs, some of the coun- 
try life of Massachusetts, and a view of the factory sys- 
tem of this part of the world. 

Along the route of the Minute Men is the most fa- 
mous of all the trolley trips out of Boston, and one which 
all the visitors to the N. E. A. will take. The first part 
of the way is to Cambridge, across the bridge made fa- 
mous by Longfellow, to Harvard square. Taking an 
Arlington Heights car the visitor is whirled by Harvard, 
the historic Cambridge churches, and the Cambridge 
common into North Cambridge. 

Beginning here the visitor will notice tablets along 
the curbstones, tablets telling of the deeds of the Min- 
ute Men. The route from now on follows the path taken 
by the Revolutionary troops on the morning of April 19, 
1775. The cars run thru Arlington, past the house of 
the Committee of Safety, the old tavern, and Spy Pond to 
Arlington Heights. A change of cars is made here for 
Lexington. 

The track goes thru a beautiful farming country 
where every house and tree is of historic interest. Here 
is the Munroe Tavern where Earl Percy had his head- 
quarters, then comes the common where the first fight 
occurred, by the Hancock house where John Hancock 
was roused by Paul Revere, then over the hills, from 
which a charming view of the distant mountains of West- 
ern Massachusetts may be gained, to Concord. 

The visitor need only think of the fight where 
“the shot heard round the world” was fired, or of Emer- 
son, Thoreau, and Alcott, to conjure up what may be 
seen here. The traveler who takes this trip will see 
more places famous in American history and literature 
than can be seen in any other half-dozen trips in our 
country. 


Down the Merrimac. 


This trip will take one from Lowell thru Lawrence, 
another factory town, thru Haverhill, the old-fashioned 
town of Newburyport, Amesbury, the home of Whittier, 
to Salisbury, where there is a fine beach for bathing. 
The view of the ocean is grand. 

Thru the “ Lake Country,” from Boston to New Bed- 
ford, the old whaling town, is another fine ride. The 
car runs thru Milton, Randolph, Brockton, and Bridge- 
water, and many other interesting towns. The state 
park reservations are traversed, particularly important 
heing the Blue Hill reservation. Brockton is famous 
as a “shoe town.” 


To the Heart of the Commonwealth. 


This carries the visitor to Worcester and is decidedly 
worth taking, for at least part of the way. The first car 
takes the “tripper” thru the Newtons, an exceptionally 
beautiful chain of suburban towns, thence to Wellesley 
directly by the beautiful lake and the famous educational 
institution for women. A day given toseeing the college, 
the lake, and the gardens on the great Hunnewell estate 
will be well spent. The country beyond is beautiful, but 
the towns present little of real interest. 


King Philip’s Country. 


A delightful excursion might well be taken: thru the 
beautiful and historic country, “King Philip’s country.” 
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The first part of the way is from Boston to Dedham 
The car runs along Boston’s famous Washington street’ 
from Forest Hills to Hyde Park and then into Dedham} 
one of the most charming of the New England colonia 
towns. As the visitor has to change cars here, he 
should take advantage of the opportunity to visit the 
Historical Building, the court house, which is of magnifi- 
cent proportions, and the old Powder House Rock, where 
the powder was kept on hand for use in repulsing the 
Indians. 

The next car runs thru a typical New England farming 
country, with old-fashioned farmhouses and ample barns 
as a feature of the landscape. At one point the car 
crosses a height of land where the mountains and hills to 
the east and west stand out in glorious blue, while below 
is spread an entrancing panorama of scenery in the valley 
and the meadows. 

After some miles the car emerges from the woods into 
Medfield, and the visitor wants to look quickly at almost 
the first house, called the “Peak House.” This is a 
weather beaten place, said to be the only house left in 
the town after it was burned in King Philip’s war. The 
car runs straight thru the wooded streets of the beauti- 
ful village and down to the marshes which line the 
“kingly ” Charles for miles. Here can be seen the 
finest view of the famous marshes in their broadest ex- 
panse, and also at its best the famous curving of the 
river, for here it is said to be the most crooked river 
in the world. The way across the marshes is bordered 
by the overhanging branches of a splendid lane of 
willows. 

Perhaps it is worth while to continue to the next 
town, Millis, to get a view of thatso rare a sight in New 
England, a deserted town. 

Our final and one of the most interesting trips is along 


The South Shore. 


This part of the country south of Boston is one of the 
most popular with those seeking an outing. Its scenery 
comprises many great parks, beautiful walks and drives, 
sandy beaches, salt marshes, rivers, groves, meadows and 
lakes, and a succession of historic towns. Starting from 
Boston the route of the Neponset car is taken out to the 
Neponset river, an attractive tidal stream, with its 
banks overhung by long grass. Then the car is taken 
for Quincy, which is famous in many ways. This little 
city has been the home of two presidents of the United 
States, and the houses in which they lived are still 
standing. 

Quincy granite, which comes from here, has been sent 
all over the world. Then there is the homestead of 
Charles Francis Adams, our minister to England during 
the civil war; Adams academy given to the town by 
President John Adams in 1823; the birthplace of John 
Hancock, and the First Unitarian Church, underneath 
which are the remains of President John Adams and 
President John Quincy Adams, with those of their 
wives. 

The car passes rapidly thru Braintree, South Braintree; 
along the route of the first railroad thru Weymouth 
founded by Weston the buccaneer in 1622; past Hingham, 
“ Another Cranford” and one of the quaintest of the 
South Shore villages, to Nantasket, where is the finest 
beach in New England. From Nantasket the return to 
Boston can be made by boat, which gives a splendid 
view of Boston harbor, the islands, and the city itself. 

At South Braintree a change can be made and the 
trip to Plymouth taken. This route takes one thru a 
farming country of no special interest, a distance of 
forty miles to the home of the Pilgrims. The ideal way 
to reach Plymouth, however, is by boat, or one can go 
by train. In Plymouth there are endless things of inter- 
est: Pilgrim hall, which is full of relics, the old grave 
yard, the monument, Clark island, and finally the “ Rock” 
where our ancestors first landed and began the settle- 
ment which resulted in the foundation of all the places 
we have been seeing around Boston. 








SUMMER TRAVEL GUIDE 





HE LONG SUMMER VACATION affords the teachers of the United States, who number nearly half a million, a 
glorious opportunity to become familiar with some of the wonders of the land in which we live. Every teacher is 
planning for some special trip as a means of stady or pleasure. This year many delightful trips have been arranged 
in connection with the National Educational Association convention to be held in Boston, July 6-10. Other excursions 

of interest will be features of the meetings of the various teachers’ associations, among them the state conventions 

of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Arkansas, Maryland, Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, and others. 

Teachers who attend the summer schools, which are located in every state, or the great summer institutes, such as Mar- 
tha’s Vinyard Summer Institute and the one at Chautauqua, will have an excellent cng i omens | to become acquainted with 
the scenery and natural history of the localities where these are situated. Then there are the splendid opportunities of recrea- 
tion, 7 seeing and good fellowship of personally conducted tours abroad. The vacation outings add largely to the interest 
which the teacher carries back to the school-room in the fall. 














Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE 


International United Society of Christian Endeavor 
DENVER, COLORADO, JULY 9th to 13th, 1903 


Will sell, on July 6th, 7th, and 8th, Excursion Tickets limited for return 
passage until August 31st at | 


Rate of $45.00 for the Round Trip 


from New York, and proportionate rates from other points. 


To meet the requirements on travel to Denver on this occasion, Tours 
will be operated under the Personally-Conducted System of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. 


Tourists will travel in the highest grade of Pullman equipment, and the special trains. will 
be composed of dining cars, compartment cars, sleeping cars, and observation cars over the 
entire route. 

The observation cars will be similar to those used on the famous Pennsylvania Limited. 
This style of car is by large odds the most popular car in the train, and one which exemplifies 
the latest development of transcontinental travel. Its interior presents a revelation in car con- 
struction. The body of the car is an open sitting room, finished in hard wood, and furnished 
with arm chairs and sofas. Among its conveniences are a writing desk, a library of selected 
books, and movable tables. The daylight streams through handsome plate-glass windows. 
The rear door is composed of plate glass from its top to within two feet of the floor. The rear 
platform is deeply recessed, so as to form an open observatory. The protecting sides of the 
car and the overhanging roof shelter its occupants while they sit and enjoy an unobstructed view 
of the dissolving scenery. This platform will accommodate about twenty people in camp 
chairs. The car is tor the free use of every passenger. 

There will accompany the party a thoroughly experienced Tourist Agent. Perfectly familiar 
with the territory covered, he will be enabled to answer all demands upon his knowledge, and 
relieve passengers of the thousand and one annoyances incident to traveling individually. 

A feature of the Pennsylvania Railroad Tours is the Chaperon. She isa lady of experience, - 
well versed in the art of traveling, and her especial duty is the care of ladies traveling without 
escort. 


For detailed itineraries and full information, address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Ass’t Gen’] Passenger Agent, Philadelphia; or Colin Studds, Ass’t Eastern 
Passenger Agent, No. 263 Fifth Avenue, New York; or consult Ticket Agents. 
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NILLUS TRATED 


ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 
tells why CHAUTAUQUA 








LAKE with its varied phases of 
summer life is one of the most delightful 
resorts in the world. Apply to any ticket 
agent or address 

D. W. COOKE, General Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK 








FOLD ER published by the. 


May 23, 1903 
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‘“‘The Four-Track Series”’ 


This is the title of a series of books of travel and education 
issued by the Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 


These small books are filled with information regarding the 
best modes of travel and the education that can best be obtained 
by travel, the whole world now agreeing with Lord Beaconsfield 
that ‘‘ Travel is the great source of true wisdom.’ 

They relate specifically to the great resorts of America—to 
trips to the islands of the sea and around the world—giving a 
mass of useful information regarding the time required for a 
journey, its cost, and other particulars not easily obtained else- 
where. 

They also contain numerous illustrations and new and accurate 
maps of the country descri 

It takes a fifty-two-page catalogue to give an idea of the 
comprehensiveness of this series. The following are the most 
popular numbers: 

No. 1—The Luxury of Modern Railway Travel. 

No. 2—The Railroad and the Dictionary. 

No. 8—America’s Summer Resorts. 

No. 5—America’s Winter Resorts. . 

No. 6—In The aa» lountains. 

o. 7—Three Wa > w York. 

No. 8—Two to Fifteen fo, aes Tours. 

No. 9—Two pers at Niagara Falls. 

No. 10—The Thousand Islands 

o.18—Urban Population in 1900. 

0. 16—] pw oe Yow 1e of the ‘* Four-Track Series.” 
0. 20 -Adiron pene and How to Reach Them. 
0, 5—A omens e vty Gare 

No. 28-A New Map of ere rend the Chinese Empire. 

No. 8I—Seen from the Car. 

No. 4—To Ottawa, Ontario, via Rideau Lakes. 


The Four-Track News 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Travel and Education— 
100 or more pages, every one of which is of human_ interest, 
Mailed free to any address in North America for 50 cents a year; 
foreign countries one dollar. Single copies 5 cents. Sold by 
news dealers. Grorce H.: Daniets, Publisher, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
Send a tlo-cent stamp for a fifty-two page Illustrated 

Catalogue of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series.’ 

















THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine of 
Travel and Education & & 


More than 100 pages monthly 


Its scope and character is indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues: 


Picturesque Venezuela—Illustrated...... Frederick A. Ober 
Haunts of Eben Holden—Illustrated...... Del B. Salmon 
A Journey y Astong the & the Stars —_e ed Frank W. Mack 


In the Great North Woods—Poem......... Eben E. Rexford 
Beautiful Porio Tion® onde eet. .. H. Butterworth 
In Rip Van Winkle’s Lent .. Minna Irving 
Nature’s Chronometer Ilastra: H. M. Albaug 

Van Arsdale, The Platitudinntinn iiias Charles B. Loomis 























The Three Oregons -Illustrated....... Alfred Holman 
Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled Illustrated George H. Daniels * 
The Stories the Totems Tell—Illustrated Luther L. Holden 
A Little Country Cousin—Illust rane ee wathloen L. Greig 
The Mazamas—lIllustrated . Ngisqnon ya eel 
When Mother Goes Away—Poem.. aaaaaieisers -¢. 1. 
A Little Bit of Holland—TIllustrated...... arene B. Wells 
The Romance of Reality—Illustrated..... Jane W. Guthrie 
Samoa and Tutuila —Ilustrated........... Michael White 
Under Mexican Skies—Illustrated........ Marin B. Fenwick 
Niagara in Winter —Illustrated........... Orrin E. Dunlap 
Little |) > ee 
Old Fort Putnam........_....... ... William J. Lampton 
The Confederate White House........ Herbert Brooks 


PGI ose iccccwcdscccssedaccancsses John K. Le Baron 
SINGLE COPIES, 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR 


Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


Grorce H. Danrets, Publisher, 
Grand Central Station, New York 
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N. E. A.-Boston 


If you are going to the meeting at Boston this year, do not for- 
get the fact that the train service of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. is the largest and most complete between the West 
and Boston. 

Six daily trains each way over the Lake Shore, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, Pittsburg and Lake Erie, New 
York Central and Boston & Albany roads between Chicago, ‘Toledo, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Columbus, Pittsburg and Bos- 
ton, providing through sleeping cars, dining cars and fine day cars. 





M n i k to Boston and return will be sold by the Lake Shore, 
Excursio T ckets July 2, 38, 4and 5, at one fare for the round trip, plus 
$2.00, going and returning by the same route, or you can go one route and return by 
different route at somewhat higher rate. Tickets good returning until Sept. Ist. 


All railways will sell in connection with the Lake Shore. 


1 1Wi are given on tickets over the Lake Shore, such as, stop- 
Special Privileges overs for visits to Lake Erie Islands, Lake Chautauqua, | 


and at Niagara Falls; also on tickets from west or south of Cleveland, option of boat or 
rail between Cleveland and Buffalo, in either direction, without extra cost. 


We will be glad to furnish any desired information about your trip to Boston. 
Write for ‘‘ Book of Trains ’’ and ‘‘ Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons; ’’ address 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland. Ohio. 





Combined Rail and Occan Tours 


between Southern States and New York and Boston through 


the ports of SawannaA, in connection with the Ocean Steamship Line 








The port of Norfork, Vir- | Mt Md Mt Mt * Md the direct line to and from all 
ginia, in connection with | principal points in the South- 
the Old Dominion Steamship Seaboard _ ern Seaboard States and the 


Line to New York, and Central South and Southwest. 


The Merchants and Miners Air Line 


Line to Boston will be Complete information as to 


R al l wa y | rates and schedules furnished 


by Agents of the Seaboard and 


| 
rangements this season of the | i i i i i Kk connecting lines in the South, 
or by 





features in the Tourist ar- 








EDWABOD F. COST, # # CHARLES B. RYAN, 
Graffic Manager, a General Pass. Agent, 


PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA. 
* 
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Rates the Lowest Via this Picturesque Route 


For tickets, time tables, and full information apply to offices 


In CHICAGO—205 South Clark St. 
In BUFFALO-—277 Main St. In SYRACUSE—128 East Washington St 


SUMMER. IN THE CATSKILLS 
Send stamp for list of hotels, boarding house 
rates and full information 


BD Ee ep GO 
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Go to the 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


At BOSTON, MASS.- In July 


PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 


ve WEST SHORE RAILROAD 


ON ALL FAST TRAINS 





PLANT LINE 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAPE BRETON, PRINCE 
EDWARD ISLAND 6 NEWFOUNDLAND 














Offers most delightful ocean sail out of Boston to 
the east, comprising a short, deep sea voyage, a sail 
along the entire Nova Scotia Coast through the Straits 
of Canso and Northumberland Sound. Also by con- 
necting steamer through the celebrated Bras D’Or 
Lakes. Side trip can also be made from Halifax to 
the Land of Evangeline. No other summer trip offers 
so many and such varied attractions, ranging from 
‘fone night at sea’’ to a ‘‘six days’ cruise of four- 
teen hundred miles.’’ 

Send stamp for an illustrated booklet ‘‘ Lights 
along the Shore,’’ and an elaborate map of the Prov- 
inces, in colors. 

Steamers sail every Tuesday and Saturday at 12.00 
noon from north side Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


J.A. FLANDERS, Passenger Agent. 
20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, MASS. 
H. L. CHIPMAN, Manager, HALIFAX.. 











a4 


631 





In ROCHESTER-—20 State St. 


C. E. LAMBERT 
General Passenger Agent 
NEw YorRK 


Jamaica a Land of Pure Delight..... 


An ideal summer or win- 
ter — place for the 
weary or the invalid, free 
from hot, stifling, ener- 
vating days and nights, 
chilling winds and frosts, 
where the thermometer 
varies only from 70° to 88° 
the year around. 
— in the a F 















laved withamilk § |. 
warm current of 
crystal-blue wa- 
ter—also in the 
track of the trade 
winds, keeping 
continuously in motion a delicious spice-laden atmosphere. 
The lofty blue mountains, extending its entire length, pro- 
duce a tonic mountain air—these physical conditions combin- 
ing to give this favored con a uniform, gentle, spring-like 
climate, unlike any other known spot on earth. e whole 
island is a vast natural conservatory, teeming with a profu- 
sion of tropical fruits, rare plants, — and gorgeous flow- 
ers, diversified with lovely valleys, broad ) ap mr and lofty 
mountain peaks, as them nearly 8,000 feet above the 
sea, and from which the eye can feast on the most magnifi- 
cent views on earth. Flies, mosquitoes, snakes, and fevers are 
unknown. Smooth, perfect roads run in every direction, 
and the whitest, cleanest, sandy bathing beaches, free from 
sharks or undertow. Elegant, up-to-date American or Euro- 
pean hotels; good, clean, reasonable-priced boarding-houses, 
and, over all, a peaceful air of quiet, lazy content. It is 
truly a ‘‘land of pure delight,’’ reached by a charming five- 
day sea voyage on the staunch twin-screw ‘‘ Admiral’’ 
steamers, from Boston, every Wednesday and Friday. 

Add this excursion to your trip to the National Educational 
Association meeting at ton. Round trip tickets, $60.00, 
~~ from May 1 to October1. Write for free booklet. 

ress 


UNITED FRUIT CO., - Long Wharf, Boston 


Mention this paper. 
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Grand 
Canyon 


of Arizona 


Earth’s greatest wonder—the 
titan of chasms, a mile deep, 


many miles wide # # 
Pictures of it; For25centswill 
send the sea- 





son’s novelty—a Grand Canyon photochrome 

view, uniquely mounted to reproduce the Can- 

= tints. Or, for same price, a set of four 
lack’and white prints, ready for framing. 


Books about it: Fo 5 omnis 
will send 


Grand Canyon book, 128 pages, 93 illus- 
egewee cover in colors; contains articles 
noted authors, travelers, and scientists. 
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rthy a oma in any library. Or will mail 
free pamp 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 


Santa Fe 





let, ‘‘ Titan of Chasms.”’ 
General Passenger Office 


1312 Gt. Northern Bldg., Chicago. 
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LOW RATES 


during 


SUMMER « 
VACATION 


to 


All Points West 


: 
| 
ae | 
; 
: 








B. F. HORNER, G.P.A., Cleveland, O. 
Drop a R. E. PayNE, G.A., Buffalo, N. Y. 
one cent A. W. ECCLESTONE, D.P.A 
postal card 385 Broadway, ‘New York, N.Y. 
to L. P. BurGEss, N.E.P.A., 


258 Washington St. , Boston, Mass. 
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‘And they gathered themselves together in cities.” 


URBAN POPULATION 
IN 1900 





The growth in the population of a country and the 
manner of its distribution among cities, villages, and 
the rural districts is always an interesting field for 
study and investigation. The 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 


‘‘Four-Track Series,’’ No. 13, gives the population of 
all cities in the United States of more than 8,000 in- 
habitants according to the census of 1900, and a com- 
parative table showing the population in 1890. It also 
contains two maps in colors. 


A copy of No. 13, ‘‘ Urban Population in 1900,” sent free, post- 
paid, to any address on receipt of a postage stamp by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 


———, 
Handsome 
Book Free 


It tells all about the most 
delightful places in the 
country to spend the 
summer—the famous 
region of Northern Mich- 
igan, including these 
well-known resorts: 








Petoskey | Mackinac Island 
Bay View Traverse City 
Wequetonsing Neahtawanta 
Harbor Point Omena 
Oden Northport 


Send 2c. to cover postage, mention this magazine, 
and we will send you this 52-page book, colored 
cover, 200 pictures, list and rates of all hotels, new 
1903 maps, and information 
about the train service on the 


Grand Rapids & 


Indiana Railway 
(The Fishing Line) 
Through sleeping cars daily for the North from 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Indianapolis, via 
Penna Lines and Richmond, and from Chicago 
via Michigan Central R. R.and Kalamazoo; low 


rates from all points. 
Fishermen will be interested in our booklet, 


“Where to Go 2, mailed free. 
©. L. LOCKWOOD, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
he Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE 
NORTHERN 
TOUR 


Through the most interesting and 
historic region in America. 



























JERSEY 


Newari gah . 
Of pies 


THE ADIRONDACKS 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
AU SABLE CHASM. 
HOTEL CHAMPLAIN 
LAKE GEORGE 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 
SHARON SPRINGS 


are a few of the numerous cool and 
healthful resorts to which the 


Delaware & Hudson 
Lines 


lead. The Shortest, Quickest, a 
Best Route between 


New York & Montreal 


The Leading Carrier of Summer 
Tourists 











‘*A Summer Paradise,’”’ an illustrated book of 
practical information mailed to any address on 
receipt of 4 cents postage. 
J. W. BURDICK, 
Gen. Pass’r A ent, | 
ALBANY, N. 
H. G. YOUNG, 
2nd Vice-President. 


New York City Ticket Office and Bureau of 
'nformation: 21 CorTLanpt Sr. 


‘ 
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ITTLE JOURNEYS 


to lake resorts and 








L 


will be more popular 





mountain homes 


this summer thanever. 
Many have already ar- 
ranged their summer 


tours via the 


CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE 

ST. PAUL 

RAILWAY 


& 


and many more are 
going to do likewise. 
Booklets that will help 
you to plan your vaca- 
tion trip have just been 
published, and will be 
sent on receipt of 


postage, as follows: 


**Colorado - California,’’ 
six cents. 


“In Lakeland” 
‘*Summer H omes,”’ 
six cents. 


and 


‘Lakes Okoboji 
Spirit Lake,’’ 
cents. 


and 
four 


F. A. MILLER, 


General Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


: 
| 





The magnificent through train 
service maintained by the 


“BIG FOUR" 


In connection with the 














New York Central, Boston 
G Albany, and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry’s, 


Includes Buffet Parlor, Café-Libra- 
ry, Dining and Observation Cars, 
and Pullman Sleepers to 








BOSTON 
N. E. A. CONVENTION 


July 6-10, 1903 








Low Rates from All Points 
Write for Rates and Folders 








WARREN J. LYNCH W. P. DEPPE 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt.Agt. Asst.Gen’lP. & T. A. 


Cincinnati, Ohie. 





The Most Direct ‘i P ? ‘4 





The Only Two and Four Track System 





The Quickest as Well as the Best Route 





From BOSTON 20 
ALBANY BUFFALO 
DETROIT TOLEDO 


CHICAGO andthe WEST 
ts bia the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 





and the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





Superb Parlor, Sleeping, and 
Dining Car Service, and the most 
thorough equipment possible, 
make this the most delightful 
and popular route for all tourists 
from New England. 


A. S. Hanson, Gen- Pass. Agt., Boston, Mass. 
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Low Rates West. 

Only $33 Chicago to San Francisco, L's 
Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
many other Pacific Coast Points,every da 
until June 15, 1903. One-way, second- 
class, colonist rates via Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul and Union Pacific line. 
To the Northwest via this route or via 
St. Paul. Folder on request. 

W. S. Howell, General Eastern Agent, 
381 Broadway, New York City. 


Interchangeable 1ooo-Mile Refund Tickets. 


Commencing June 1, 1903, interchange- 
able 1000-Mile Refund Tickets will be 


— on sale, limited to one year from | 


ate of issue, good only for transporta- 
tion of the owner, with usual free allow- 


ance of 150 pounds baggage, over any of | 


the following lines:— 

BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. (Be- 
tween all points east of Ohio River and | 
between Pittsburg and Kane. Also to 
and from ints on Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway and Central Railroad of 
New Jersey between Philadelphia and 
New York.) 

CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY. 
(East of and including Huntingdon. ) 

DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND WESsT- 
ERN RAILROAD. 

ERIE RAILROAD. (East of and includ- 
wo Jamestown and Suspension Bridge. ) 

EHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

These tickets will be sold at rate of 
$30.00 each, subject to refund of $10.00 
on surrender of cover to Trunk Lines 
Mileage Ticket Bureau, No. 143 Liberty 
Street, New York, at any time within 
eighteen months from date of purchase. 

his form of ticket will be issued in 
deference to requests of numerous patrons 
of the lines in interest desiring one ticket | 
good over several lines instead of havin 
to provide themselves as at present with 
a separate ticket for each line they de-| 
sire to use. 

Agents at principal stations of the rail- | 
roads named above will have these tickets 
on sale and give all further information 
regarding them that may be required. 


The summer quarter of the Uiversity 
of Chicago,in session from June 17 to 
September 3, offers unrivaled opportuni- | 
ties to teachers for review and special 
study. The terms are so arranged as not 
to interfere with the ordinary work of 
the teacher. A special circular will be 
sent on application. 


$25 to Colorado and Back. 


It has been estimated that betwee? 
8,000,000 and 10,000,000 persons in the | 
United States take a vacation every sum- 
mer. They spend between $400,000,000 
and $500,000,000 yearly in pursuit of pleas- | 
ure. This is a great deal of money to) 
spend during a vacation, but this season | 
the expenditure per capita may be some- 
what less on account of the low railroad | 
rates offered by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. | 

From July 1 to 10 this line will sell | 
tickets to Colorado and return from Chi- 
cago for $25. This will enable many to 
enjoy their summer’s outing at slight ex- | 
pense. Colorado resorts are cooler than | 
the seashore. | 

Thru train service, Chicago to Denver, | 
every day via the Chicago, Milwaukee & | 
St. Paul and the Union Pacific line. 
W. S. Howell, General Eastern Agent, | 

381 Broadway, New York City. | 


Colorado. 


The delightful country of health-giving, 
dry air and inspiring scenery is the ideal 
place for a Summer Vacation. A country 
perfectly suited for rest, recreation, or 
sport, abounding in good hotels or board- 
ing places adapted to any man’s means. | 
Low round-trip and one-way rates. Only 
one night en route from Chicago. Chi- 


cago, Union Pacific, and North-Western | 
Line. Illustrated booklets on application | 


to W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., Chicago. 


Mayen, 





C 


ye 


: 

MOUNTAINS | 

A region of woodland and water, 2,000 feet above sea level 4 

Lackawanna in northeastern Pennsylvania; dry. cool and invigorating; : 
Railroad splendid roads; modern hotels. A beautifully illustrated book i 





describing this region and containing a fascinating love story 
entitled ‘For Reasons of State,” sent cn receipt of 4 cents in postage 
Stamps Address T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Rail- 
cad, New York City. 





In Adam's Falk 
We Sioned aD. 


Bofton 
Bofton, the Metropolis of New 
England, is commodioufly fitu- 
ated on the Sea Shoar. ’Tis a 
large and well ordered Town, 
and hath been chofen as the C 
meeting place of the National 
Educational Afsociation in July. 
The Excurfion Rate over the 
Michigan Central, The Niag- 
ara Falls Route, is open to the 
Publick. Delightful Side Trips. E 
Send 2c for Bofton Booklet. 


For Information apply to 
L. D. HEUSNER, FG 


General Weftern Pafsenger Agent, 
119 Adams Street, CuHicaco, 


Thy Life to Mend 
This Bock Arend 


The Cat doth play 
And after flay. 


A Dog will bite 
A Thief ae night. 


An Eagles fight 
Is ont of Sight 


The Idle Fool 
Is whipe at School, 
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The School Aournaf, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, AND BOSTON. 








WEEK ENDING May 23, 1903. 








The directors and teachers of physical culture in the 
borough of Greater New York have acted wisely in de- 
ciding to undertake a systematic study of the present 
status of gymnastic training in the schools and colleges 
thruout the country. It is to be hoped, however, that 
those who expressed dissatisfaction with the plan of ex- 
cusing pupils on presentation of doctors’ certificates show- 
ing physical disability for gymnastics will raise them- 
selves to asomewhat more reasonable attitude. A cer- 
tified physician’s statement should be accepted for what 
it stands. If physical instructors do not recognize an 
expert’s testimony, how can they expect other people to 
treat the edicts of physical instructors with respect? 
There are some, even if their number is small, who 
know something we don’t know. 





The New York Educational Council’s closing meeting 
of the school year, held last Saturday, was a most enjoy- 
able one in every respect. After the regular program of 
the morning, the members and their friends partook of a 
luncheon at Hotel Albert. The after-dinner speeches 
were singularly free from flippancies and catch-penny 
nothings, and if any fault were to be found with them it 
would be that they were perhaps too serious for the oc- 
casion. But the social-economic conditions of the day 
cannot but make thoughtful men serious and make use 
of every opportunity to press for the solution of the new 
problems. Senator MacLellan took for his text the 
present strife in the state of New York between the Re- 
gents and the State Superintendent’s office, and dwelt 
particularly upon the fundamental educational considera- 
tions involved. Mr. J. Archer Brown, a leader in the 
business world, gave a wholesome talk on the virtues 
necessary for success in the world. Altogether the pro- 
gram was one of the most profitable that could have 
been provided. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’S articles on preparation for the 
vacation, on summer travel, and especially about what to 
see when at Boston for the convention of the National 
Educational Association, seem to be proving a very pop- 
ular feature. One experienced tourist manager writes: 
“You must send me every one of the numbers bearing 
upon summer travel. Your articles are by far the best 
material of the kind that I have seen published outside of 
the periodicals wholly devoted to touring.” In response 
to requests, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will publish, next 
week, a list of hotels and boarding-places in Europe, es- 
pecially suited to the comforts and purses of teachers. 


Dr. Fred W. Atkinson is home again. The welcome 
greeting given him by Newton, Mass., is a call to the 
superintendency of her schools. He succeeds Mr. Alfred 
B. Fifield, who retires to enter upon a business career. 

Dr. Atkinson is a typical New Englander, and he is 
sure to do as good work when near the State House 
dome as in the Philippines. He is a graduate of the 
Bridgewater normal, of Harvard university, and studied 
in Germany and France. He has been principal of the 
high school in Upton, Mass., and of the Springfield high 
school. The latter position he resigned to accept the 
appointment as superintendent of education in the 
Philippines. He was succeeded in the latter position by 
Dr. E. B. Bryan. 





Supt. Mason S. Stone is on his way back to the United 
States, ready to identify himself again with educational 
work here. As superintendent of the schools of Manila 
he has established a high standard, which has had, and 
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will continue to have, a beneficial effect upon common 
school development in the Philippines. His quick grasp 
of the situation, and the tact with which he managed the 
difficult problems of organization and administration, have 
meant the accomplishing great things. Any city school 
board desirous of securing a first-class superintendent 
will do well to get in communication with him. Mr. Stone 
will probably reach New York early in June. 





Ata recent dinner in London Alfred Mosely expressed 
the belief that England was a generation behind the 
United States educationally. He said it was his inten- 
tion to take a party of twenty-five or thirty leading 
educators to the United States next fall in order that 
they might see the educational development of the 
country. 





Paterson, N. J., has been so frequently scored in the 
public prints for alleged lack of public spirit that it is a 
pleasure to record the generous recognition of the faith- 
ful and efficient work ef the superintendent of schools, 
Mr. Louis A. Goodenough. His salary has been raised 
from $3,000 to $3,600 a year, and his term of office has 
been made unlimited. Mr. Goodenough has displayed 
wonderful judgment and executive ability in advancing 
the educational interests of Paterson, and it is well that 
the city recognizes this so promptly. 


BPI 
Commercial or Professional. 


Teaching in its essence is a humanitarian work. It is 
too often pursued as a commercial one. The teacher 
appears to say, “I know certain things; you do not know 
them; give me so much money and I will make you know 
them.” This is a wrong attitude; the right one is that 
taken by the mother; she aids the child because she 
loves him. . 

Frederick the Great put his maimed soldiers as teach- 
ers into the Prussian country schools in order to save 
paying them pensions. Ever since public schools were 
started they have been looked upon by most teachers as 
means of gaining money; every demand for an increase 
of their qualifications and fitness has been met with the 
strongest possible opposition. The schools of 1850, over 
which so much boast has been made, were taught in the 
winter by men who worked on farms in the summer; 
that is, they did not increase their qualifications year by 
year, tho they did gain experience. 

The New Thought introduced by Horace Mann was 
that the teacher must be well trained; it was based on 
the principle that the work was too important and com- 
plex to be left to untrained minds to administer. It has 
taken fifty years to have this principle accepted in part. 
The feature characterizing the educational situation of 
the twentieth century is the acceptance of the principle 
of special preparation by the teacher for his work; but 
it is only as leaven working in the mass as yet. 

This is the first step towards discommercializing teach- 
ing; a recognition is thus made of its importance. There 
is a declaration that there must be something extraor- 
dinary done because of the nature and value of the 
child. It is not proposed to be done because more 
money will be paid to persons so prepared, tho that may 
be the result; it is to be done because otherwise the 
work will not be properly performed. 

This may be called the first step in removing teaching 
from the ban of commercialism; but a further step is 
necessary. The term “professionalism” was employed; 
a better and more appropriate one is humanitarianism. 
Teaching certainly is a humanitarian work. The Catho- 
lics insist upon its being regarded as a religious work; 
and every thoughtful person will agree that every child 
should be taught the Christian religion. While this may 
not practically be possible in the public school supported 
by taxes paid by people of every sect, the aim should be 
far beyond the imparting of the elements of knowledge. 

It is concerning this, the next step, that much is being 
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thought. It is probable that a majority of the teachers 
are pondering upon the question whether they are doing 
this higher kind of teaching; that they are making daily 
efforts to enter this field and accomplish something daily 
in building character. Conscience demands that more be 
done than impart the elements of knowledge. 

The main difficulty is that such teachers receive no 
encouragement from supervising officials; they are sim- 
ply inspected as to the imparting of specified knowledge. 
Their only reward is the assurance that they are doing 
their duty. The supervisor not infrequently attempts 
not to know that a teacher creates a moral atmosphere 
in his school-room, fearing he may be charged with en- 
couraging the teaching of religion. Possibly he may be 
taking a wise course as well as a cautious one. 

When aman really undertakes to solve the problem, 
What is Education? he has a large and complex affair 
before him. If he pursues his inquiries, he will separ- 
ate himself from commercialism. We do not mean that 
he will work for nothing, or will hesitate to ask for 
larger remuneration. We mean that the work will 
steadily grow in importance before him. He will give 
time to study pedagogy as well as enlarge his circle of 
knowledge. A comprehension of the pupil will rise 
steadily in importance and keep rising all his life. 

As he comprehends the mystery of the world he will 
see that there is an underlying energy that seeks to 
advance mankind from lower to higher stages; he will 
attempt to ally himself with this central energy; to 
become a partner with all who have labored to cause the 
kingdom of God to be established. The man who 
teaches the multiplication table is dealing with an 
agency that is able to comprehend the vastest mysteries; 
shall he deal with that mind as being a receptacle 
merely? 

It is plain that teachers are now divided into the 
pedagogical and the non-pedagogical; the majority are 

‘of the latter at this writing, but a leaven has been 
infused into the ranks of the school-room laborers, and 
the teaching of the twentieth century will not be that of 
the nineteenth or any past century. A higher aim is 
attempted to be realized; a different conception of what 
should be done in the school has been formed. 


PAN 
Helen Keller’s Address. 


One of the great triumphs of human art over bodily 
defects is manifest in the power to speak imparted to 
Helen Keller. At the dedication of the Eye and Ear In- 
firmary she addressed a large audience, altho early in 
childhood rendered deaf, dumb, and blind thru severe 
illness. Her utterance was not as distinct as the speech 
of those possessing natural powers, but is improving, and 
it would not be strange if she became a popular orator. 

This must in a sense be regarded as an educational 
triumph. She has been educated in spite of all her dis- 
advantages. It shows that educatiou is of the supremest 
value. The entire genius of those understanding such a 
case has been employed to educate her. Bear in mind it 
has not been simply to teach her to speak, but to educate 
her so that when she did speak she possessed ideas and 
comprehended the world. 

This cannot but interest educators everywhere. What 
an effort to know! What pains to understand herself! 

How many, with complete powers, make no similar 
effort? What joy she has in acquiring knowledge! She 
tells us, in her history, that when she comprehended that 
the three wooden letters, d, 0, g, represented the animal 
she held in her lap, that it gave her a joyful shock she 
never has forgotten. And, again, when she found that 
the letters could be put in other positions and represent 
other things, she was surprised and delighted. 

She says in her address: “I am studying economics 
this year.” If we should propound the question to many 
a teacher, Are you pursuing some study to further 
educate yourself? we should be met with a negative. In 
Miss Keller’s place it is not needful she should study to 
fit her to incite study in others; she does it to meet the 
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desire for light implanted by the Almighty. She declares 
she rises each morning with the hope she may learn 
something new during the day. Like the Roman em- 
peror she counts that day a lost one in which she has 
learned nothing new. 

Again, she said in her address: “The welfare and hap- 
piness of others is essential to our own.” Is not this the 
key to the reason we teachers engage in teaching? Is 
not this the distinction between the profession and busi- 
ness? Is not that the noblest profession that makes the 
happiness of others the first object of its prosecution? 

ERPEN 


English in Filipino Education. 


According to Theodore de Laguna, a Cornell man who 
went to the Philippines as a teacher, education in the 
islands is a grand failure. 

Writing in Gunton’s Magazine he says: 

“We are making a failure of this scheme, a monstrous, 
mortifying failure; not irremediable, perhaps, but fast 
becoming chronic, and requiring instant attention from 
those who are competent to modify the situation.” 

The Filipinos, he declares, are disgusted with the edu- 
cation offered them, and the teachers have only one de- 
sire, to go back home. Of these teachers he says: “The 
teachers were a regiment of carpet-baggers, come to ex- 
ploit the country in their small way, and then after a 
few years, sail happily home without a regret to spare. 
Had everything gone smoothly with the work here, the 
carpet-baggers’ interests might have been sufficient to 
keep them at their tasks; but with the first breath of 
failure, it would be hard to find any class of.men more 
liable to hopeless discouragement. Then, indeed, it be- 
came a mere question of living out one’s time somehow 
and getting home again.” 

Tho the majority of the natives, he declares, have no 
knowledge of Spanish, their way of judging a superior 
depends a great deal on the person’s knowledge of that 
tongue. The average teacher who goes to the islands 
has an acquaintance with this language so limited that 
his communication with one who uses it exclusively must 
necessarily be chiefly by signs. To have a person appar- 
ently so ignorant, when judged according to Filipino 
standards, set over them, is extremely mortifying to the 
islanders. 

“The teacher can eventually learn Spanish, but as the 
Filipino has little desire to learn English and but small 
need for it, the absurdity of demanding that all possible 
instruction be given in this language seenis apparent. 

“For the Filipinos who live in cities the language 
might come in usefully in dealing with American mer- 
chants and officials, but to the peasant and the boys and 
girls in the outlying provinces the time spentin trying to 
acquire a—to them—dead language, is wasted. English 
is just as useless and dead a language to the Filipino as 
Greek and Sanskrit would be to American boys in an in- 
dustrial school, trying to learn some trade. 

“The acquisition of a new language in the Philippines 
is as hard for the school children as it is for the teachers. 
The former are being taught English and the latter are 
trying to make a shift at learning Spanish.” 

Writing along the same line in the Pedagogical Semin- 
ary, Dr. A. F. Chamberlain says: 

“Education, no more than a nation, can exist half-slave 
and half-free,—its motto, too, is liberty or death. To 
educate the Filipinos, without using to the full their lan- 
guage and their literature, the thousandfold stimuli of 
their environment, their racial temperament and ideals, 
their past history and natural ambitions for the future, is 
to stunt them in body, mind, and soul. We have let 
loose upon them the soldier, the trader, the school teacher, 
and the missionary—and we talk of education! The 
brain cure we are treating them to at the hands of our 
ee is worse than the water cure our soldiers gave 
them. 

“In education, as in everything else connected with 
the new colonialism, we began wrong. We can change 
if we will, but it must be a complete change and an hon- 
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est admission of error. To educate the Filipinos as Fil- 
ipinos and not as Americans, is the right ideal. Let 
10,000,000 Malays as such develop along the lines of 


their native genius and some day they will become strong, 


as their kinsmen the Japanese have done.” 

Another Philippine teacher, Burgess Shank, refutes 
these views. He says: 

“The need of English in the Philippines is a part of 
the civilized man’s need of civilization. The Filipino 
understands that a native dialect, containing no scientific 
terms and no term new to the civilization of the last few 
hundred years, is utterly inadequate to his present needs, 
which include the acquisition by him of his share of the 
knowledge of the ages. 

“Tt seems to be clear to him that one of the enlightened 
languages of the earth is necessary, if he is to take his 
place in the march of progress. He also sees that the 
Philippines must have one language to be a nation. For 
these reasons the Filipinos wanted American teachers, 


for want them they did, and the teachers were received 


with welcome.” 

Mr. Shank cites the following facts to show that the 
experiment of teaching the Filipinos English and giving 
them an American education is a success: 

“A thousand schools have been running nearly two 
years, in which the language used is English. 

“Many thousand Filipinos have learned to understand, 
read, speak, and write English to a considerable extent. 
Thousands have been trained to teach the language and 
many have been doing it successfully for more than a 
year. 

“The experiment has shown the people as a whole that 
they can get an enlightened language; that so far as 
language goes, their aspiration to be a part of the en- 
lightened world is an attainable aspiration. 

“In communities where schools have been established 
one meets many persons, children and adults, who can 
carry on a tolerable English conversation. There is no 
discouragement after two years of effort. 

“Classes of little children, entering school for the first 
time, learned to read and write as much and as well as 
an American first grade class. 

“Young men and women learned enough English in a 
year to be able to write a better letter than most Ameri- 
can adults. 

“Many Filipinos have been teaching English to their 
countrymen since the beginning of the work.” 

These facts would seem to prove American education 
in the Philippines somewhat of a success, altho it savors 
more or less of a vast and unique experiment. 


PIN 
Richard Henry Stoddard. ' 


Richard Henry Stoddard, the poet and man of letters, 
died on May 12. He was the contemporary and sole 
survivor of the great school of American literati, which 
included Irving, Poe, Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, 
Bryant, Whittier, Lowell and Hawthorne. Mr. Stod- 
dard was bornin Hingham, Mass., in 1825. His father, 
a sea captain, lost his life on a voyage to Sweden, when 
Richard was a mere boy, and thus he had to provide for 
himself. When he was ten years old he came to New 
York and worked in an iron foundry for a time. His 
health failing in 1848 he began to write for periodicals, 
poems and essays being his earliest work. 

Like Hawthorne, Stoddard was connected with the 
Custom House, a position which gave him an assured in- 
come and at the same time left him opportunity to follow 
literary pursuits. He held this post from 1853 to 1870. 

He was then city librarian for a year and later 
literary editor of the Mail and Express. Among his 
works are “ Footprints,” 1849; “ Poems,” 1852; “ Songs’ 
of Summer” 1857; “ Life of Alexander von Humboldt,’ 
1859; “The Children of the Woods,” 1866; “The 
Story of Little Red Ridinghood,” 1864; “ Memoirs of 
Edgar Allan Poe,” 1875; “ Poems,” 1880; and “ Under 
the Evening Lamp,” 1893. 
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The last literary work which Mr. Stoddard was abl 
to do was in connection with his “ Recollections, Per 
sonal and Literary,” a volume of memoirs covering a 
period of more than fifty years, and affording personal 
glimpses of many of the foremost writers of the past half 
century. The work will be issued by A. S. Barnes & 
Company. 

PIN 


Poor Man! 


Once the term “Woman’s realm” was much used; 
whatever that once meant it now seems to include ability 
to do what man once claimed was solely in his power. 
Poor fellow! there is little left that woman has not 
shown she can do as well as he. In Vassar, she started 
to study the same Greek and Latin, astronomy, and math- 
ematics that he did, and she succeeded. In Vassar, she 
has shown that she can run and jump in a manner that 
takes one’s breath away. Miss E. Botsford threw a 
baseball 140 feet. Miss E. Gardiner made a standing 
broad jump of 7 feet 7 inches. Miss M. Mather put an 
8 pound shot 27 feet 9 inches. Miss Sherwood jumped 
over a fence 4 feet 10 inches high, etc., etc. 

It has been hinted that trials of the football game 
have been made, but as yet without the success to war- 
rant its being adopted as a Vassar college athletic. 


EPA 
Right is Might. 


The following song, “ Right is Might,” by John Jerome 
Rooney is to be sung by the public school children in the 
celebration of the 250th anniversary of the founding of 
New York: 


Ho! Watchman of the city gate, 
How doth the city fare? 
Doth any foeman lurk and wait 
To pierce our armor there? 
And Watchman, is the wall made stout 
With Freedom’s holy might? 
And is it builded round about 
With Honor, Truth, and Right? 


REFRAIN: 


Oh! yes, the city wall is strong, 
And proud our city’s name; 

Our lives protect New York from wrong, 
Our deeds defend her fame. 


The ship that rides on yonder ba 
Has touched fair India’s strand, 

It bears our golden grain away 

“nn a distant yon _ 
e iron c orse, with lightning s 5 
And fire within its breast, 

Lays at our deor, to meet our need, 

he riches of the West. 


But city walls are strong in vain, 
And wealth itself is poor, 

If men seek not a nobler gain 
In manly hearts secure. 

The flag above, with fearless hearts, 
We'll dare to do the right; 

We’ll do our great, our humble parts, 
And right will make the might. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Governor Odell has signed Assembly- 
man Rogers’ bill appropriating $100,000 
for the payment of tuition of non-resi- 
dent pupils in the high schools of New 
York state. 


State Superintendent Skinner has 
signed and forwarded to the county 
treasurers of the state checks aggre- 
gating $3,575,180. These checks are for 
the state school moneys apportioned by 
the department of public instruction to 
the various counties. The checks range 
in amount from $6,000 to Hamilton county, 
to $1,265,589 paid to Greater New York. 


The recent action of the faculty of 
Cornell university reaffirms previous leg- 
islation declaring for a four years’ course. 
Under the former system a student might 
elect not more than eighteen hours per 
week; this maximum limit is now fixed 
at sixteen hours. The number of hours 
required for graduation, 120, remains un- 
changed. It will be practically impos- 
sible, therefore, for students entering 
from preparatory schools to meet the re- 
quirements in less than four years. 


The freshman class of Syracuse uni- 
versity celebrated peo J by painting 
their numerals over the college buildings, 
exploding dynamite, ripping up and burn- 
ing sidewalks and committing various dep- 
redations on aes, | in the neighborhood. 
The next morning ChancellorJas. R. Day 
suspended the whole class until the traces 
of the rowdyism were removed. The 
damages cost the freshmen a considerable 
sum of money. 


A graduate of Tuskegee has devised a 
eee for helping the public schools in his 
ocality by securing pledges from patrons 
to plant half an acre of cotton for the 
benefit of the local school. In this way 
the district schools will receive consider- 
able support and will be enabled to get 
better teachers and a more modern equip- 
ment both in books and appliances. 


Under the efficient management of 
Supt. W. C. Smith, the enrollment of 
the East Chicago, Ind., public schools 
has been increased during the past year 
by 500, bringing the total up to 1,700. 
New buildings are being erected at In- 
diana Harbor and East Chicago, and sev- 
eral old buildings are to be remodeled. 


Supt. F. E. Buck has resigned the su- 
perintendency at Indianola, Neb., to take 
charge of the Southwestern Teachers’ 
Bureau at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Frederick Pease has been appointed 
lecturer on music at Princeton univer- 
sity. 


The executive committee of the Car- 
negie institute reports that the entire 
sum of $200,000 allotted to grants for 
original research has been distributed and 
that of the $40,000 set aside for publica- 
tions $20,000 has been assigned. Nomore 
grants will be made until December. 


Edgar R. Downs, formerly principal of 
the North Side High school. Denver, but 
for the past three years superintendent 
of the city schools of Durango, Colorado, 
has been re-elected for a fourth year. 

During his official connection with the 
schools of Durango they have been de- 
veloped into a carefully graded system of 
city schools; the course of study has been 
reorganized; the buildings have been re- 
modeled and deubled in -size, and are 
——_ with all modern appliances. 
The enrollment is about 1,200 pupils with 
a force cf thirty teachers. At the school 
election free text-books were adopted, 
and a new list will be prepared so as to 
secure a uniform series of text-books for 
La Plata county. 


The endowed medical colleges of the 
North scored a decisive victory at the 
convention of the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical colleges, held at New Orleans 
recently, in the adoption of the report of 
the committee on admission require- 
ments. The report, as adopted, requires 
four full years of work in the high school 
or its equivalent for eligibility to admis- 
sion to a medical college. 


The Henderson, Ky., board of educa- 
tion has elected Professor McCartney 
superintendent of schools, at a salary of 
$1,800. All the teachers of the city are 
hereafter to be elected only on the nomin- 
ation of the superintendent. 


Superintendent Arnold, of Newton, N. 
J., has arranged for a grand re-union of 
old-time teachers in Jasper county, dur- 
ing August, at the time of the meeting 
of the annual institute. It is expected 
that many prominent educators will be 
present, as well as many who have left 
educational life for other vocations. 


Another $100,000 has been given to the 
James Millikan university at Decatur, 
Ill., by James Millikan. The money is 
to be added to the endowment fund, with 
the condition that the college shall raise 
$50,000 more from other sources. 


The installation of the Rev. Dr. Henry 
C. ee as president of Oberlin college, 
took place on May 138. Addresses were 
delivered by Dr. King, Dean Bosworth, 
Pres. W. G. Frost, of Berea college, 


Kentucky, and President Tucker, of 
Dartmouth college. 


The Maryland School for the Blind has 
issued the first general dictionary ever 
published for the use of the blind. The 
work comprises eighteen volumes, and 
contains definitions of 40,000 words. 


The agitation for a new and more cen- 
trally located school-house made by the 
women of Leonia, N. J., has resulted in a 
special meeting of the taxpayers, who 
voted to buy a lot for $2,900 and to build 
a new building. This will cost not more 
than $17,000. 


Junior Normals in Nebraska. 


The last Nebraska legislature passed a 
bill to establish a newnormal school, and 
a sum of money was appropriated for the 
erection of buildings and the purchase of 
a site. The Normal school at Peru was 
given $42,000 for a new chapel building. 
A system of junior normal schools was 
established at Alliance, McCook, Valen- 
tine, Holdrege, and North Platte. They 
are to open June 8 and continue for ten 
weeks. At these schools primary meth- 
ods will be taught and a model school 
conducted. They are absolutely free for 
teachers in the state. 

A bill was also passed prohibiting the 
sale of cigarets to any minor under eigh- 
teen years of age. The minimum salary 
of county superintendents was raised, 
and the efficiency of the compulsory labor 
law increased. 


In and Around Chicago. 


A portrait of Prof. Hermann E. von 
Holst, for ten years head of the depart- 
ment of history at the University of 
Chieago, painted by Carl Marr, of 
Munich, is to be presented to the uni- 
versity. The sum of $4,000 has been 
raised among the admirers of Prof. von 
Holst in Chicago, New York, and Ger- 
many, to be paid the painter. 


College Presidents’ Conference. 


College presidents from all parts of the 
country attended the conference called 
by Northwestern university to discuss 
the relationship of the college to the pro- 
fessional school. President Edmund J. 
James welcomed the delegates. An in- 
troductory paper entitled ‘‘The Present 
Situation’? was read by Prof. Abram 
VanEps Young, of Northwestern. The 
topic, ‘‘ Has the College a Field Peculiar 
to Itself Not Covered by the Technical 
Schools, or by the Demands of Prepara- 
tion for the Professional School?’’ was 
discussed by Pres. William F. King, 
Pres. Thomas McClelland, of Knox col- 
lege, and the Rev. J. H. Thomas, late 
president of Oxford college. 

The question of reducing the college 
course from four to three or even two 
years, and making a corresponding re- 
duction in the amount of work required, 
was taken up by Pres. George E. Merrill, 
of Colgate university, and Pres. Charles 
W. Needham, of Columbian university. 

At the closing session of the confer- 
ence Prof. Munroe Smith, of Columbia, 
declared that a huge educational trust, 
embracing every college, university, and 
Se school in the country, might 

e formed soon for the purposes of 
mutual protection and co-operation. 

‘‘T regard this as the only hope for the 
small college in the future,’’ he said. 
‘‘There must be co-operation to keep the 
lines distinct. We shall have either a 
huge trust or an organization patterned 
after the traffic scheme of railroads, 
which will have for its object real affilia- 
tion. Personally, I prefer the affiliation 
plan. Subordination of the smaller col- 


leges to the large will come, or I fear the 
smaller college will go.’’ 

It was voted to form a permanent or- 
ganization for the discussion of educa- 
tional subjects and the advancement of 
college, university, and _ professional 
schools. The new body will be known as 
the National College Association. A 
commission of seventeen leading edu- 
cators will be named to formulate a plan 
of organization and prepare a program 
for the next meeting. 


Spelling Reform Endorsed. 

The Chicago Principals’ Association 
has endorsed spelling refcrm, and re- 
cently helda meeting to further the spel- 
ling reforms advocated by the N. E. A. 
Dr. Tolman, professor of English litera- 
ture at the University of Chicago, ex- 
pressed himself as feeling that the labo- 
rious teaching of such absurd spellings as 
t-h-o-u-g-h, t-h-r-o-u-g-h, etc., to class 
after class is indeed the task 
‘‘Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.’’ 

Certainly, heconcluded, some ameliora- 
tion of English spelling is called for in 
the interest of the children of the pres- 
ent and the future. The convenience of 
the educated adults of the present gener- 
ation should not determine anything. The 
children of the future are entitled to 
some consideration. Thespelling of each 
word is a fashion. _Men made the spell- 
ings, and men can alter them if a change 
is really worth while. The proposal of 
the N. E. A. constitutes a moderate and 
feasible step in the gradual simplification 
of our spelling. 

Dr. A. H. Thorndike, of Northwestern 
university, declared that the real spelling 
question now is one of practical ways of 
a our spelling. Improvements 
in spelling can be taught children more 
easily and profitably than to adults; hence 
the reform can be carried on most effec- 
tively by the teachers and principals of 
our public schools. Any new spellings 
advocated should be few and simple. 
Those proposed by the N. E. A. are 


enough for the present. They have com- 
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mon sense and good authority back of 
them. In addition to adopting the sim- 
pler spelling of these twelve words we 
may aid in spreading information in re- 
gard to the unhistorical and inconsistent 
character of our present omg in gen- 
eral, and the serious hardship it imposes 
on all who use the language. Now it 
hinders the progress of our own children 
and retards the Americanizing of the for- 
eigners who are our fellow citizens. 

Dr. Anna E. Blount pleaded earnestly 
that the newspapers of the country, 
which ought to be the valiant leaders in 
such a movement in the interest of hu- 
manity, should adopt the few short spell- 
ings which are used by the N. E. A. It 
is the function of the newspapers to help 
along the cause of truth and progress. 
In this matter of spelling why do they 
cling so persistently to the old in spite of 
the advice of scholars and educators? 
The people are following their lead in this 
matter. They cannot laugh away the 
weight of scholarship which supports 
this project. They may retard the move- 
ment, as they are doing at present, but 
they cannot stop it. 


Poor Shakespeare! 


At a recent meeting of the Chicago 
Public School Principals’ Association, 
one of the speakers felt called upon to 
denounce Shakespeare. It is only fair to 
say that, according to the reports, these 
remarks voiced the sentiments of the 
speaker alone. He delivered a long de- 
nunciation of Shakespeare as an author 
whose works were poor things in them- 
selves, and particularly unsuitable for 
the study or even the reading of children. 
He declared that ee gps was espe- 
cially bad for children of foreign birth, 
since they gained from his plays, when 
used as text-books, entirely false ideas 
as to English words and their employ- 
ment. 

‘‘Shakespeare,’’ he continued, ‘‘is 
vastly overrated. He was a cheap pun- 
ster and his wit was of a very slim order. 
His jokes are often of a shady order and 
his language is sadly behind the times. 
The bad grammar, bad spelling, and bad 
morals which appear in his writings 
should not be set up as a standard for 
our young students to follow. His plays 
are full of what we now recognize as 
errors of speech. The teacher tells the 
pupils about this great master of the 
English language. She fills pupils with 
enthusiasm until they come to believe 
that everything Shakespeare wrote is to 
be pena as the highest standard of 
style. 

‘‘T wish to protest emphatically against 
going back three hundred years for lan- 
guage to be used as a standard for the 
twentieth century. My objection applies 
also to the Roger DeCoverley papers, the 
Vicar of Wakefield, and many other 
classics, the language of which is obso- 


lete. 
Recent Deaths. 


Eugene F. — principal of P. S. 
No. 147, died on May 10, at Liberty, N. 
Y. Hewas born in New York, and after 
being graduated from City college began 
his career as a teacher about twenty- 


three ~~ ago. In 1896 he was ap- 
pointed principal of the Stanton street 
school. He remained in charge there 


until 1899, when he was transferred to 
No. 147. He was also principal of the 
evening school. 


_ William Branford Shubrick Clymer, 
instructor in English at Harvard college 
from, 1883 to 1890, died on May 9. e 
was graduated from Harvard in 1876. 
Since 1890 he has been engaged in liter- 
ary work. Among his published writings 
are a book of selections from Landor in 
the Athenzum Press, and a life of James 
ogee Cooper, in the Beacon Biogra- 
phies. 
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The New South. 


The University of Virginia, after ad- 
hering for over eighty years to the plan 
of government devisea by the founder, 
Thomas Jefferson, has decided to con- 
form to the practice of other American 
universities and elect a president. It 
was Jefferson’s idea that the university 
should be and remain forever a thoroly 
democratic institution, the instructors, 
equal, free and independent, the students 
under no rules except the universal ones 
regulating the behavior of men in civil- 
ized society. The university has 
only a chairman of the faculty. 


The bulletin of Vanderbilt university, 
Nashville, Tenn., states that fully fifty 
per cent. of the recent graduates are 
engaged in teaching, some with the 
intention of continuing this work for a 
few years until they are able to start in 
some other bale Others purpose 
making teaching their life work. 


The Teachers’ Assembly of North Car- 
olina meets atWrightsville, N. C., June9. 


Woman’s School Association. 


Some earnest and determined women 
in North Carolina have started an asso- 
ciation for the improvement of the pub- 
lic schools. They have undertaken to 
better the condition of all the rural 
schools in their county. To show with 
what determination and enthusiasm they 
have undertaken this work it may be 
said that from November 20 to December 
20 they drove 225 miles, visited thirty- 
four schools, attended teachers’ insti- 
tutes, talked with parents in the interest 
of the schools, and conferred with com- 
mitteemen, besides doing dozens of small 
things in the way of helping along the 
cause of education. Their chief aim isto 
make school life attractive by having 
more presentable buildings and premises, 
encouraging cleanliness and order in the 
pupils and their surroundings, and by es- 
tablishing libraries to augment the course 
of study. 

The success attending this venture is 
already flattering, and these zealous 
women of North Carolina have estab- 
lished a precedent which it would be well 
for others to follow. 


Excellent Work at Hampton. 


The thirty-fifth annual report of Prin. 
H. B. Frissell, of Hampton institute, 
contains a great deal of information. 
The school has enrolled this year the 
largest number of students in its history 
—1,180 negroes and Indians. Four hun- 
dred and fifty-one teachers from fifteen 
different states attended the summer 
institute. Boys and girls in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of the school to the 
number of 3001 have received different 
kinds of industrial training. 

The Whittier Practice school has been 
greatly improved in recent years, manual 
training courses, including sewing, 
oe cooking, housekeeping, garden- 
ing, and bench work having been intro- 
duced into the various grades. Academic 
instruction is every year more closely 
related to the industrial departments. 
The problems in arithmetic are taken 
from the shops and the farm; the work 
in a has to do largely with the 
every-day experiences of the students; 
agriculture and geography are closely 
connected, and the art instruction is re- 
lated to the, work of manual training 
courses. The study of the chemistry of 
blueings, soaps, and hard and soft. water 
by the girls, has added greatly to their 
interest in the work. 

There has been an important develop- 
ment of Hampton’s summer work within 
the past ten years. An attempt has 
been made to reach not only the grad- 
uates and ex-students of the school, but 
as many other teachers as possible, es- 


pecially those in the rural districts of th® 
outh. - With the aid of the Peabody and 
General Education boards and the state 
of Virginia, a four weeks’ summer insti- 
tute for teachers is maintained every 
summer. In order to give a longer and 
more thoro training than has been possible 
hitherto, the session will this year be 
lengthened to six weeks. 

The summer institute gives teachers 
an opportunity for learning how to intro- 
duce courses in agriculture and manual 
training into their schools. A practice 
school is maintained, which is typical of 
the average country school, and in this 
sewing, cooking, and agriculture are 
taught, thus demonstrating the practi- 
cability of combining these subjects with 
the ordinary English branches. 


Southern Teachers’ 
Needed. 


The report of Dr. Charles W. Dabney, 
president of the University of Tennessee, 
and head of the bureau of investigation 
and information of the Southern Educa- 
tion board, contains some important sta- 
tistics and recommendations. 

‘‘The annual appropriation for public 
schools in Tennessee is 46 cents on each 
$100 of taxable property reported, and 86 
cents per capita of total population,’’ Dr. 
Dabney says. 

‘‘Figures for some other states are 
given for comparison. Missouri’s appro- 
priation is 42 cents, and the cost per 
capita is $2.50; Minnesota, 59 cents and 
$3.20; Nebraska, $2.32 and $4.12; Colora- 
do, $1.05 and $5.18; California, 58 cents 
and $4.65; New York, 60 cents and $4.60; 
Illinois, $2.08 and $3.68. 

‘‘The amount expended for schools for 
each child between the ages of five and 
twenty is, in Tennessee, $2.32; in Ken- 
tucky, $2.32; Texas, $3.63; Minnesota, 
$8.63; Michigan, $8.90; Ohio, $9.94; New 
York, $10.91; Colorado, $11.11; California, 
$16.44. and Massachusetts, $17.79. 

‘* For each child between the agefof five 
and twenty years, there is in Tennessee, 
$509 of taxable property; in North Car- 
olina, $337; in Georgia, $516; Iowa, $714; 
Missouri, $1,982; Michigan, $1,996; New 
York, $2,661. 

‘In conclusion, let me mention a few 
things most needed in the work,’”’ Dr. 
Dabney continues. ‘‘First are needed 
men and money to do more missionary 
work among the poorer and isolated pop- 
ulations. They must be taught the farm 
and household arts, how to cultivate the 
soil properly, how to utilize their forests 
and other resources, and so to make 
money with which to maintain their 
schools. 

‘‘There are needed a few model con- 
solidated industrial schools scattered over 
the South. Our people do not know what 
a good country school is; they have no 
ideals toward which to work. If there 
were even three or four such schools in 
each state, properly located, where 
superintendents and directors could visit 
them, they would, we believe, multiply 
themselves rapidly. 

‘Teachers are needed for the schools. 
There are almost no professional teachers 
in the country schools. There must be 
normal schools for elementary teachers, 
several of them in each state. 

‘‘Superintendents, men competent to 
direct educational work to organize, 
administer schools, educational engineers 
of all grades and classes, are greatly 
needed, as well as principals of schools 
and —— of technical and indus- 
trial education, manual training, domestic 
science and art, and the other newer 
branches. 

‘‘The greatest need is a great teach- 
ers’ college, which shall educate and 
train the men and women who are to be 
leaders in this work and the instructors 
in the Southern schools for the future.’’ 


College 
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The Metropolitan District. 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association 
will make its yearly outing for historical 
and nature study to the Oranges, on Sat- 
urday, May 23. 

Plans have been filed by C. B. J. Snyder 
for the new De Witt Clinton High school, 
which is to be built at Tenth avenue and 
Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth streets. It 
will be five and a half stories high and 
will be constructed of brick, limestone, 
granite, and terra cotta. The cost is 
estimated at $600,000. 

Two schools in Hartford, Conn., have 
been closed because five cases of small- 
pox have been discovered among the 
children attending them. 

The committee on elementary schools 
has succeeded in obtaining permission 
trom the dock department to keep the 
school on the East Third street recreation 
pier open until the end of June. 

The Brooklyn High School Teachers’ 
Association has decided to postpone ac- 
tion on the plan for amalgamating with 
the New York Association until next 
October. It was expected that the two 
associations would be merged at once. 

The fact that action has been post- 
poned will not prevent members of the 
Brooklyn Association from joining the 
New York organization. 

The health board has presented a re- 
port to the board of education calling at- 
tention to the unsanitary condition of P. 
S No. 27, in East Forty-second street. 
Many of the rooms are declared to be un- 
safe. This is the building which a reso- 
lution passed at a parents’ meeting de- 
scribed as ‘‘ antiquated, dilapidated, grue- 
some, disease-breeding, and unfit for use 
or occupancy by human beings.’”’ 

At the annual election of the New 
York Teachers’ Association the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve 
for one year from October 1. Presi- 
dent, Magnus Gross; Vice-president, Em- 
ilie J. Lichtenstein; Secretary, Henrietta 
Woodman; Treasurer,|Sarah F’. Buckelew; 
Librarian, James J. Sheppard; trustees 
for three years, Margaret A. Regan, 
Lizzie G. Siegerson, Mary M. Lilly, Dr. 
John P. Conroy, George H. Chatfield. 


P. S. No. 16 recently held a unique 
musical exercise, under the direction of 
J. H. Petermann. Musical exercises are 
a particular feature of the work of this 
school, as Prin. Sara J. J. McCaffrey is 
especially interested in such_ training. 
Eaeh class sang an individual song, an 
old English and Scotch ballad, or a lulla- 
by, and ‘‘pussy willow’’ songs were 
sung by the kindergarten tots. The ex- 
ercises closed with the singing by the 
whole school of a hymn composed by 
Professor Petermann, called ‘‘God Save 
Our President.’’ The verses were as fol- 
lows: 

God save our president; 
In peace and sweet content 
is rule shall be. 
Chief of this glorious land, 
Planted by Pilgrim hand, 
Stretching from strand to strand, 
Home of the free. 


Tho on his brow there rest 
No crown, nor royal crest 
Proclaim him king. 
Dearer by far the voice 
That — the people’s choice, 
While loyal hearts rejoice 
His praise to sing. 
May he who serves our land 
Ever for justice stand 
Brave, true, and sage. 
May children love his name, 
Age his good deeds proclaim, 
And to all time his fame 


Gild hist’ry’s page. 


An exhibition of the equipment and 
work of Teachers college and the Hor- 


ace Mann school will take place from 
May 26 to June 8. It will be open to the 
public. 


Word has been received from the Uni- 
versity of California that Prof. Elmer E. 
Brown has declined an invitation to be- 
come. dean of the School of Pedagogy of 
New York university. 


Brander Matthews, professor of dra- 
matic literature at Columbia university, 
has been named to succeed the late Pro- 
fessor Price as head of the department 
of English language and literature. 


Associate Supt. Andrew W. Edson is 
to give a course of lectures on school 
management and school supervision at 
the Columbia Summer school, for six 
weeks, from July 8 to August 19. The 
work is to consist of reading, discussions, 
and written examinations, for which the 
university allows credit. 


The trustees of the Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls have practically con- 
cluded negotiations for the purchase of a 
new site for the institution. The plot is 
on Second avenue and Fifteenth street. 
The present home, 267 Henry street, has 
proved much too small for the enlarged 
activities. Organized in 1880 and ineor- 

orated in 1884, as the Downtown Louis 

abbath school, and renamed in 1895, the 
school has as its object the mental and 
moral elevation and practical training of 
the girls of poor Jewish families. 


The French teachers of the elementary 
schools in the boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx have formed ‘‘The French 
Teachers’ Association of the Public 
Schools of New York City.’’ The offi- 
cers are: President, Mrs. Isabelle Town- 
ley; vice-president, Mrs. Marie M. Page; 
secretary, Mrs. L. Carpentier. The reg- 
ular meetings will be held on the first 
Thursday of every month. 


Representative Art Exhibit. 


The exhibit of public school art work, 
arranged for the Eastern Art Teachers’ 
Association, was recently placed on tem- 
porary exhibition in the educational mu- 
seum of Teachers college, thru the ef- 
forts of the curator, George Sawyer 
Kellogg. The exhibit was designed to 
illustrate art in the expression of child 
life, that being the topic of all the papers 
read at the Baltimore meeting of the Art 
Teachers’ Association.- The supervisors 
of artin twenty towns and cities were 
requested to arrange exhibits in the par- 
ticular line of work in which each was 
known to be most successful. One city 
was asked for figure work, another for 
constructive design, a third for construc- 
tive drawing, and so on. 

Probably the best section of the exhibit 
comes from the Girls’ High school of 
Boston, altho the work from the Fitch- 
burg, Mass., State Normal school and that 
from the Brookline, Mass., High school 
is excellent. But there is not a single 
eed specimen of work in the Boston ex- 

ibi 


These exhibits illustrate clearly the 
trend of the system of artistic training in 
our public schools. ‘For economic and 
commercial, as well as for esthetic rea- 
sons, the importance of improving the 
taste of the rising generation is well 
recognized. Thus in all the cities, the 
teachers of art are attempting to adopt 
ideas of form and color which will im- 
ge the taste of the country at large. 

he designs in this exhibit are net merely 
ideals upon paper, but in most cases they 
are capable and worthy of application to 
real made objects. 

The New York exhibit, a small collec- 
tion of handwork done under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Haney, is also a good exam- 
ple of the application of design to made 
things. 


Practical School Problems. 

‘The Nervous Child as an Element of 
School Discipline’’ was the topic of dis- 
cussion at the last meeting of the Society 
for the Study of Practical School Prob- 
lems. Dr. Robert MacDougal, the first 
speaker, favored the formation of special 
classes for nervous children, to be con- 
ducted on lines similar to those for gen- 
eral classes, and the introduction of a 
more extended medical examination than 
is now conducted in the public schools. 

‘Nervous children,’’ he said, ‘‘need 
uninterrupted regular training, with fre- 
quent periods of rest, with much praise 
and appreciation, and with social emula- 
tion as aconstant spur. Such children, 
whether they belong to the class who 
have badly nourished bodies and active 
minds, or whether they fall into the cate- 
gory of the decidedly deficient, as they 
are ordinarily cared for in institutions, 
labor at agreat disadvantage when classed 
with the normal, well-balanced child. I 
should like to see the medical inspection 
of schools, which is now directed chiefly 
against the spread of contagious diseases, 
extended so as to become a psycho-phys- 
ical examination, to form a body of knowl- 
edge which might be passed on from 
grade to grade with the child, to give 
the teacher an expert’s view of that 
child. Such an examination would be 
useful in determining physical imperfec- 
tions, such poor eyesight or defective 
hearing, and their relation to the nervous 
condition. ’’ 

Prof. Earl Barnes began his address by 
presenting various types of the nervous 
child and asking what was to be done 
with them. ‘‘The first step towards any 
form of moral or spiritual growth,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I take to be obedience. The child 
must be made to mind. But there are 
two ways in which obedience may be ob- 
tained. You may train his nervous and 
physical system gradually and regularly, 
or pes may let the child come to a crisis 
and then break his will. 

‘‘Our present sentimentality over cor- 
ey punishment is already beginning to 
ead to a reaction. I don’t mean that we 
are going back to the days of careless 
flogging, but we are going to acknowledge 
that an institution which previous genera- 
tions have united in thinking good cannot 
be the unmitigated evil many to-day be- 
lieve it to be. Take a vicious criminal 
child, and his will has to be broken, just 
as you would break the will of a colt that 
cog in biting and bolting. You 

ave got to let that child see that he is 
up against life as it is. 

‘**But the question is, what are you 
going to do with your nervous child when 

e breaks away from your system of 
gentle, gradual training. If you destroy 
the chance of physical well being, you 
have destroyed all possibility of lifting 
the child out of his rut. Such a child 
will keep a school demoralized. This is 
where the special school is needed. 

“It is generally thought that pupils 
admire nothing so much in a costlier as 
justice and impartiality. We believe 
that every child must be treated like 
every other child, which is rubbish. We 
have imported too much of the free and 
equal spirit into the school-room. If a 
teacher says all the boys and girls in the 
room are equal and must therefore have 
precisely the same treatment, he will 
indeed find it hard to pick out the nerv- 
ous children for special teaching. But 
let him take the place of authority thac 
is the teacher’s due, and he will find that 
a child loves to yield obedience and that 
all the children will fall in heartily with 
a system which allows of special care and 
treatment for special cases.’’ 





Languor and weakness, due to the depleted condition 
of the blood, are overcome by Hood's Sarsaparilla, the 
great vitalizer. 
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Physical Training Examination. 


A written examination for license as 
teachers of physical training in elemen- 
tary schools will be conducted by the 
board of examiners, New York city, on 
May 25. An oral and practical examina- 
tion will be given at the call of the ex- 
aminers. Applicants coming from a dis- 
tance will be examined on May 26. No 
person is eligible for this license whose 


age is under eighteen or over thirty-five *' 


years. 

ee must have the following 

= cations: Graduation from a satis- 

actory high school or institution of equal 
or higher*rank, or an equivalent aca- 
demic training, or the passing of an aca- 
demic examination; the completion of a 
satisfactory course of professional train- 
ing of at least two years in physical 
training; three years’ experience in 
teaching physical training, which three 
years must not include the two years de- 
voted to professional training, or six 
years’ experience as a class teacher 
teaching sical — a satisfactory 
ego of the time, which six years may 
’ be inclusive of the years devoted to pro- 
fessional training. 

The written examination will be upon 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene; sys- 
tems of physical education; gymnastic 
games; the principles and the practice of 
physical training, including methods of 
instruction and class management. In 
the written and oral answers to examina- 
tion questions applicants must give evi- 
dence of — to use the English lan- 
guage correctly. 

No applicant will be licensed who does 
not pass satisfactorily a Ls grow exami- 
nation to be conducted by one of the 
an ong authorized by the board of ed- 
ucation. 


High School Luncheon. 


City Superintendent Maxwell was the 
guest of honor at the fourth annual 
luncheon of the New York City oe 
School Teachers’ Association. ‘‘The 
whole education question is now resting 
on the good-will of the carpenters,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Skilled laborers, like carpenters, 
know the advantage of education and 
would be quick enough to complain if the 
board of education did not provide educa- 
tional facilities for their children, yet 
they interfere directly with that educa- 
tion by holding up the work on a dozen 
most important buildings. 

‘The list of high schools in New York 
is most unsatisfactory. Only one, the 
Wadleigh school, is properly housed, and 
two others that would otherwise have 
been ready in September, now depend for 
completion on the permission of the car- 
penters.”’ 

The other speakers were J. J. Shep- 
pard, president of the association; Com- 
m.ssioner John Greene, Dr. Albert Mar- 
ble, Henry W. Jameson, and Thomas S. 
O’Brien, of the board of superintendents; 
George J. Smith and Walter L. Hervey, 
of the board of examiners, and Magnus 
Gross, president of the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The following officers were elected for 
next year: J. J. Sheppard, principal of 
the Commercial High school, president; 
John H. Denbigh, of the Morris High 
school, vice-president; Katherine Speir, 
of the Wadleigh High school, treasurer; 
Helen M. Sweeney, of the Wadleigh High 
school, secretary. 


Young Citizens’ League. 


An extensive movement is being carried 
on in the schools of Orange, N. J., to 
promote ideas of good citizenship among 
the pupils. The plan is to stop lawless- 
ness in children who were inclined to 
trespass upon the grounds of others, and 
carelessness in littering up the streets 
and school grounds. 

Each member of the league organized 
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among the children wears a metal badge, 
inscri “yY. C. L.,’’ which means 
Young Citizens’ League. Underneath 
the inscription are representations of a 
broom and a lily, indicative of the clear- 
_ up process, and the beautifying work 
which is supposed to follow. All the 
children sign papers in which they promise 
not to trespass on the grounds of others. 


Seeds furnished by the government are 
iven the children to plant, and they are 
instructed how to prepare the ground 
and harvest crops. In the fall they will 
be required to write compositions on the 
success or failure of their efforts. 


Arbor Day Celebrations. 


Arbor day was celebrated on May 8 in 
all the public schools of New. York city 
by an hour devoted to botanical and hor- 
ticultural study, by recitations, addresses 
by the principals, and, where feasible, 
the planting of a tree. Even in the 
closest tenement regions trees supplied 
by the American Tree Planting Associ- 
ation were set out in wooden boxes. In 
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some of the schools roots and seeds were 
planted. 

At P. S. No. 9 about 1,000 children 
joined in planting a tree in a plot before 
the i At P. S. No. 51, of which 
Martin H. Ray has ing been pene 
the practical value of the day was illus- 
trated by the planting of a whole row of 
trees in front of the building. At the 
— settlement on Rivington street, 
five South Carolina poplars were set in 
the ground with appropriate ceremonies. 
At the Jacob A. Riis house, in Henry 
street, ten _ eo were sung into place 
by a chorus of children. 

A maple in Carmine street was the 
center of enthusiasm for P. S. No. 113. 
Exercises were held, one of the features 
being a flag and wreath drill which was 
extremely effective. P.S. No. 75 secured 
permission to plant trees in Seward park. 
This was one of the largest celebrations 
in the city. The 2,200 children marched 
to the park with a squadron of forty 
police to clear the way. The exercises 
were attended by thousands of interested 
onlookers. 


E.ducational New England. 


President Hadley, of Yale, President 
Smith, of Trinity college, and President 
Raymond, of Wesleyan, are to select the 
holders of the Rhodes scholarships from 
Connecticut. The present plan is not to 
make any appointment until the fall of 

904. Two qualifications will de- 
manded of the students who apply for 
the scholarship. A candidate must have 
passed two years at a college or univer- 
sity and must bea good student. Besides 
this, he must be of pleasing personality 
and a gentleman. 


The leading teachers of French and 
German in the high schools in the vicin- 
ity of Boston have organized an associa- 
tion, to begin work next fall. A com- 
mittee to draw up a constitution and ar- 
range a program for the first meeting 
was chosen as follows: M. S. Brooks, of 
Brookline; Miss Mary S. Bruce, of New- 
ton; Miss Isabel Dewey, of Lynn; Miss 
Merritt, of Melrose, and Jonathan Leon- 
ard, of Somerville. 


The Women’s School Association, of 
New Haven, Conn., has appointed a corps 
of twenty-three teachers to have charge 
of the vacation schools and playgrounds 
this year. The appointees are either 
teachers in the public schools or students 
in kindergarten courses. The attendance 
at the schools last year was about 1,000, 
and it is expected to be considerably in- 
creased this year. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. —By vote of the 
trustees, a complete change has been 
made in the curriculum of Williams col- 
lege from the old fixed course to the 
group system. The work is arranged in 
three groups, the first to consist of the 
languages; the second of philosophy, in- 
cluding government, history and political 
science; and the third of the sciences, in- 
cluding mathematics. Along with this 
change two new advanced courses in 
French and German have been added. 


KINGSTON, N. H.—Judge Hoyt, as ad- 
ministrator of the estate of the late Peter 
French, of this town, has just obtained 
leave from the superior court to use the 
income of the French fund of $4,000 for 
the support of a teacher in Sanborn sem- 
inary. The fund was given for the old 
Kingston academy, which has ceased to 
exist. This application of the income 
appears to accord with the intent of the 
donor. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Ipswich Female seminary 
occu: the first week in May. It was 
the first institution of its kind in the 
ag 5 Mrs. E. C. Cowles, formerly 
Miss Eunice Caldwell, a member of its 
first class, is still living. 


Gov. Nathan J. Bachelder, of New 
Hampshire, has declined the presidenc 
of the State Agricultural college, whic 
was tendered him by the bo of trus- 
tees of the institution. 


Martha Pike Conant has been appointed 
the head of the department of English 
literature at Mount Holyoke college. At 
present she is a graduate student in the 
department of comparative literature at 
Columbia university. 


The presidency of Depauw university, 
Greencastle, Ind., was recently tendered 
to the Rev. Edwin H. Hughes, D. D., of 
Malden, Mass. Dr. Hughes has accepted 
and will assume his duties in June. 


Roland J. Mulford, principal of the 
County school, Baltimore, has been elected 
principal of the Episcopal academy, 
Cheshire, Conn., in place of E. D. Wood- 
bury, resigned. Mr. Woodbury has held 
the position of principal of the academy 
for nearly forty years. 


By a decree of Judge Forbes, of the 
P obate court of Massachussetts, Prin. 

. Harlow Russell, of the State Normal 
school at Worcester, becomes the absolute 
owner of the manuscript — of Henry 
D. Thoreau. The journal was bequeathed 
to Principal Russell by the late Harrison 
G. O. Blake. Mr. Russell is to receive 
all the financial benefits which shall arise 
from the publication of the journal, some 
portions of which have already appeared. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Mrs. Florence A. 
Rogers, fig of the Felton primary 
school, died on May 11. She had held 
this position exactly ten years and was 
considered one of the very best primary 
teachers in Cambridge. She spoken 
at teachers’ conventions many times 
upon work among the children. 

Miss Ada A. Wellington, the veteran 
teacher in the Harvard grammar school, 
was tendered a reception in the parlors 
of the Prospect Street Congregational 
church on May 14. About one hundred 
and fifty of her friends and former pupils 
were present, and congratulated her on 
her long term of service. She has taught 
for forty-four years continuously, most 
of the time as master’s assistant. She 
now retires and her place is taken by 
her sister, Miss Margaret Wellington. 


Monson, Mass.—Mr. T. L. Cushman 
has offered to build a dormitory on the 
ego d of the Monson house, which he 

as recently By speyrey and when com- 

leted, to deed it to the Monson academy. 
he building will be of brick, three 
stories in height, and will cost $30,000. 
One wing will be used as a hospital. It 
will accommodate the twenty pupils and 
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teachers now living in Hammond hall. 


The gift is in memory of Rufus P. Cush- 
man, a nephew of the donor. 
WELLESLEY, Mass.—Mr. Henry S. 


Adams, a graduate of Harvard, has been 
appointed instructor in botany in Welles- 
ley college. He will have charge of the 
new course in landscape gardening and 
general horticulture. 
The Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
—— re “oo —T me , 
orwich. . E. Peterson, o illi- 
mantic, served as president. Dr. Wm. Br umbaugh S Reader S 
G. Anderson, physical pene ro 
university, spoke a ** Physical Train- ’ ° ° 
ing;’’ Supt. H. W. Lull, of Newport, 
R. I., on ‘‘Some Phases of Language Brooks Ss Arithmetics 
Work;” Hezekiah Butterworth, of Bos- 
ton, on ‘‘Pestalozzi, or Soul Value in 9 
Education,” and George A. Littlefield, Brooks’s Algebras 
= Providence, R. I., upon ‘‘The Ideal 
merican.”’ 


Normal Council. Beitzel’s Wordbuilders 


Pe nag nee — on po 
of the New England Normal Council was ; ° 
held in the rooms of the normal school 
on May 15, with Pres. Henry Whitte- West lake Ss Lit eratur € 
=. of ch 0 se ! the oe 
ittemore arranged as the subject ° 
the consideration of papers bearing upon Westlake’s How to Write Letters 
the human side of the pupils under normal 
training, as this is apt to be a neglected 
element. 
Prin. Frank F. Murdock, of North 
Adams, presented a paper upon ‘*The 
Cultural Value of the Normal School 


Life.’’ He held that the value of the 
training rests mainly in bringing the CHRISTOPHER S0 W ER COMPANY 
student in contact with childlife. There 


needs to be a greater appreciation of the 




















value of personality in the student. All Publishers 
life is from life. Hence teaching is simply 
a living process. No amount of instruc- 614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


tion can compare with the power attained 


LB ANY TE ACHERS’ AGENCY Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent 
A Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 

I cannot speak too highly of your business methods and your speed in earn me to the Principalship at Spencer. Yours 
is not only ‘‘An Agency that Recommends,’’ but it is an agency that ‘‘DOES things.’’ J. W. Wiseman, Nyack, N. Y., 
March 24, 1903. 

Hupson, N. Y.—I have just received a letter from Supt. Sagendorph offering me the position of science teacher in the 
high school, and have accepted it. I want to thank you for helping me to so good a position. Florence M. Andrews, Holland 
Patent, N. Y., March 27, 1903. : 

FULTONVILLE, N. Y.—I have been elected at Fultonville on your recommendation and must begin next Monday. Can you 
send a good man to take my place at Woodhull? Prin. Olin C. Hotchkiss, March 24, 1903. 

Telegram.—Can you take principalship at Woodhull, Steuben County, if elected? Begin immediately. Wire answer. 
To F. C. Wilcox, Berkshire, N. Y., March 24. 

Telegram. —Yes, will accept Woodhull. Can goatonce. F.C. Wilcox, March 24. 

F. C. Wilcox of Berkshire will accept if elected and can begin immediately. He is as good a man as your board could de- 
sire and I recommend him strongly. To Prin. Hotchkiss, March 24. 

WoopHULL, N. Y.—Contracted at Woodhull last night. In less than a month after registering with you I have been 
elected to a good position solely through your efforts. Mrs. Wilcox expects to be —— in the same school next year as 
preceptress. I shall keep registered with you hereafter. F.C. Wilcox, Berkshire, N. Y., March 28, 1903. 

NASHVILLE, MicH.—I have just signed a contract as superintendent of schools at Nashville, Mich., the position for which 
you recommended me. I will pay commission when I draw my first month’s salary. S. H. Bennett, Ann Arbor, Mich., May 4, 1903. 

CURWENSVILLEE, PA.—The board of Education of Curwensville, Pa., have to-day informed me of my election to the prin- 
cipalship of schools in that city and I have accepted the position. Thank you very kindly for your assistance. Prin. H. .J. 
Barrett, Toronto, Ohio, May 9, 1903. 

GREENPORT, N. Y.—I have secured the position at Greenport and thank you for your prompt work in my behalf. Mabel 
Gray, Liberty, N. Y., May 11, 1903. 

VALLEY Fats, N. Y.—I have been elected as first primary teacher in Valley Falls and have accepted. Thanking you 
for your efforts in my behalf, Edith J. Farley, Johnsons, N. Y., May 11, ’03. 

TuxEDO PaRK, N. Y.—I have accepted the position of teacher of second and third grades at Tuxedo Park and enclose 
money order for your commission. I have been very much pleased with your work and shall certainly recommend you to 
my friends. Ethel L. Brown, Haines Falls, N. Y., May 11, 1903. 

MAYVILLE, N. Y.—At a meeting of the board last evening Miss Helen Englebreck was elected high school teacher and 
Miss Caroline Ridler teacher of the training class. Miss Englebreck has accepted by wire. I have not heard from Miss Rid- 
ler but assume that she will accept. I wish to thank you for your courtesy in assisting us to secure our teachers for the en- 
suing year. Prin. D. B. Albert, May 13, 1903. 

FARMINGDALE, N. Y.—I have received a contract for the principalship at ie 0h go at a salary of $750. It may in- 
terest you to know that I was chosen from twenty-five applicants. Accept my thanks for your services in getting the 
position. E. G. Baker, Chicester, N. Y., May 13, 1903. 


WE have had an unprecedented demand for lady teachers this year and are running short of candidates. We lant one hun- 


dred first-class teachers at once for academic and grade Work at salaries of $400 to $450. We are 
getting positions for such teachers every day in the week except Sunday and we can undoubtedly find a position for you if you give 


us the opportunity. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO REGISTER. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
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from the simple personal contact with 
the children. There is a lack of proper 
literature for normal students. Litera- 
ture is the enlargement of life. Students 
reach the normal schools who know Latin 
and Greek, but have never heard of evo- 
lution. 

Prin. E. H. Russell, of Worcester, 
treated of ‘‘The Inadequacy of Our 
Tests of Ability to Teach.’? He showed 
that child nature manifests little respect 
for the limitations of psychology. Indi- 
viduality in character Seles all attempts 
to make analysis. Teaching is a delicate 
art. The time has passed when a college 
president can take the place of any pro- 
fessor. The age is one of specialization, 
and so the art of teaching can be shown 
only by practice. The tendency of modern 
education is in the direction of cramp. 
Our course of study is not one-tenth part 
as comprehensive as we are used to think. 
Can ability to teach be determined by 
percentages? Some pupils reach mental 
stature early; others late. Howcan the 
time be determined? The risk is on the 
side of rejection rather than inclusion. 

Prin. George C. Parington, of the 
Farmington, Me., normal, was chosen 
the new president, and Head Master 
Wallace C. Boyden, of Boston, secretary. 


Superintendents’ Meeting. 


At the meeting of the New England 
Superintendents, held at the Latin school 
on May 15, two subjects attracted gen- 
eral attention. The first was presented 
by Associate Supt. Clarence E. Meleney, 
of New York, on ‘‘The Uses of School 
Buildings and Grounds Outside of Scl ool 
Hours.”’ Mr. Meleney holds that as 
education is the most important business 
a city undertakes, the school buildings 
should be used when the children do not 
occupy them. They belong to the people. 
In New York, they are opened whenever 
wanted for evening schools. So a free 
lecture system gives great use for them. 
About 4,221 lectures were given in the 
New York schools last year, with an 
attendance of more than a milhon. In 
the same way, vacation schools are found 
equally useful. Evening recreation cen- 
ters have been added, and neighborhood 
leagues are being formed. 

In the discussion that followed, some 
difference of view was expressed. Supt. 

. P. Nash, of Holyoke, deprecated 
the system that implies that the people 
need to be instructed in regard to their 
amusements. He pleaded for spontaneity. 
Supt. F. H. Beede, of New Haven, Conn., 
estimated that our school buildings are 
occupied only a little more than one-third 
of the days of the year, and he held that 
they should be in constant use. 

The other topic of interest was intro- 
duced by Supt. William J. Shearer, of 
Elizabeth, N. J., in a paper upon 
‘*Greater Flexibility in High School 
Work.’’ His special point is that more 
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The University of Chicago Press 


Announces This Month 





The Place of Industries 
in Elementary Education 


By KATHARINE ELIZABETH Dopp 

In this volume the evolution of Aryan peoples has 

been told in a fascinating manner. New motive 

power, new materials for the course of study, and new 

methods of teaching are suggested. The book affords 

an insight into the factory system and is a valuable 
contribution to the labor question. 


208 pp., 12mo, gilt top, met, $1.00 ; postpaid, $1.10. 





Contributions to Educa- 
tion By Joun Dewey and ELLA FLacG YouNG 


A series of six articles which, taken as a whole, 
aims to effect the union of educational theory and 
practice in distinction from vague enthusiasm, loose 
exhortation, and abstract theorizing. 


The series, 12mo, paper, met, $1.50; postpaid, $1.67. 





The School and Society 


By JOHN DEWEY 


Contains discussions on (1) The School and Social 
Progress, (2) The School and the Life of the Child, 
(3) Waste in Education, and, (4) Three Years of the 
University Elementary School. 


Third edition, 130 pp., 12mo, cloth, postpaid $1.00. 
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WANTED NOW! 


ELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU is having a large demand this year for high-grade teachers in all depart- 
ments of scheol work. Eastern Superintendents knowing first-class Nermal or College graduates desiring positions, with or 
without experience, will confer a favor by sending their names here. A great variety of positions has been received, and we 





Superior teachers in all lines of 





work for good September positions 





are this year better able than before to make combinations of work in high-grade teachers. 


OUR POSITICNS come from Colleges, High schools, and elementary schools, as well as private institutions all over 
the country. Western places, usually sent us, are good paying ones and from large institutions. We particularly desire 
teachers who can be seen. Here are sample places: College professorships in Sociology, Romance Languages, Mechanical 
Engineering, Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, etc. Normal School positions include a variety of work. In addition, a 


large number of Superintendencies, Principalships, and positions in High Schools and lower grades at good salaries. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS for department work in Manual Training, Music, Physical Culture, Drawing, Commercia 


Department, Domestic Science, Kindergarten, form a prominent and successful feature of this Bureau. 


If you want a better position, or know where a teacher is wanted for any kind of work, send word now to Kellogg’s Bureau 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


Long Distance ’ Phone, 3974B 18th St., N.Y. 
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eNoenol 
Conttdther Aso. 
Parasols. 


Chiffon and Lace Trimmed Printed 
Warp, Tucked and plain Silk 
Coaching Parasols. 


Black Lace, Taffeta and Natural 
Pongee Carriage Shades. 


Sun Umbrellas. 
Ao ioth bt. 


NEW YORK 





regard should be paid to the individual 
needs. This, while true to some extent 
of all schools, is emphatically the case in 
the high school. Here then should be 
more satisfactory short courses and 
greater freedom in changing from one 
course to another. The individual should 
make the course in the place of bringing 
the individual to the pre-arranged course. 

Mr. Shearer detailed the plans by 
which this principle is applied in the 
schools of Elizabeth, and he showed how 
it has increased the attendance at the 
high school. In a large measure the 
pupils secure the benefits of the ordinary 
private school. 


Radical Changes at Yale. 


. Yale university has taken the final 
steps to extend the elective system into 
the freshman year of the college course. 
Each freshman will be allowed to choose 
five out of eight courses of study, and to 
substitute advanced work in mathematics 
or modern languages, in place of Greek, 
for admission to college. 

The new requirements for admission, 
which will go into effect in 1904, leave 
English, ancient history, and Latin un- 
changed, but will allow Greek to be 
or or in part superseded by an addi- 
tional amount of mathematics, or by a 
thoro knowledge of either Greek or Ger- 
man. In the freshman year the eight 
courses open to the class, five of which 
must be elected, are Greek, Latin, 
French, German, English, mathematics, 
chemistry, and history. Three of the 
five courses elected must be in continua- 
tion of the five studies, Greek, Latin, 
English, mathematics, or a modern lan- 
guage already pursued in the preparatory 
school. 


The same amount of work as hereto- 
fore will be required for the bachelor of 
arts degree, the course being designed 
to require four years of study on the 
part of the students. Only mature stu- 
dents in exceptional cases can cover the 
work in three years. 





> CURE FOR 
FLSI 


Re ORES ¥ AIL . 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
u in time. Sold by druggists. nal 


MP TION 








Literary Notes. 


The main features of McClure’s Maga- 
zine for May are Lincoln Steffens’ ex- 
posure of another type of —— 

rafting—how Pittsburg differs from St. 
ae and Minneapolis; ‘‘The End of the 
World,’’ by Professor Newcomb—a pow- 
erful story, yet a scientific prediction, 
with pictures by the famous French art- 
ist, Henri Lanos; Ida M. Tarbell on the 
Standard tactics which brought on the 
famous oil crisis of 1878; and six short 
stories. 

Every one knows of the excellent qual- 
ity of the American Monthly Review of 
Reviews. Its regular features, the re- 
view of the month’s history, caricature, 
magazines, books, etc., are unsurpassed. 
The May number has some special arti- 
cles, including ‘‘ The Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition,” by Frederick M. Cruden; 
‘«St. Louis—a Strong Western City,’’ by 
William Flewell aunders; ‘‘The Sig- 
nificance of the Louisiana Purchase,’’ by 
Prof. Frederick J. Turner; ‘‘ Mr. George 
Wyndham: Champion of the Irish Land 
Bill,’’ by W. T. Stead. 

Probably the most delightful nature- 
study magazine is Birds and Nature, 
issued by A. W. Mumford, Chicago. The 
illustrations are page plates in the natu- 
ral colors of animals and plants, repro- 
ducing genuine nature schemes. The 
May number contains articles, with ac- 
companying illustrations on the bush-tit, 
black-headed grosbeak, olive-backed 
thrush, impeyan pheasant, nest of the 
American crow, hydroyd corals, Abert’s 
squirrel, and the common clematis. 


The Bates & Guild Company, of Bos- 
ton, issue monthly Masters in Art, con- 
taining articles on world-famous artists, 
illustrated with many fine plates. The 
May number is devoted to Donatello, and 
the illustrations are St. George, the 
Annunciation, bronze altar panels, the 
Child Jesus, David, Singing Gallery, St. 
John the Evangelist, St. John the Bap- 
tist, equestrian statue of Gattamelata, 
and a portrait of Donatello by Paolo 
Uccello. 

House and Garden, published by Henry 
T. Coates & Company, is a magazine de- 
voted to architecture, gardens, and deco- 
ration. It is noted for the high quality 
of the articles, which are mostly by 
specialists in their various lines, and the 
beauty of the illustrations. In the May 
number the leading feature is an elabo- 
rately illustrated article on ‘‘The Achil- 
leion at Corfu,’’ the villa and gardens of 
the late Empress Elizabeth of Austria, 
by Frank W. Jackson. Other articles 
are: ‘‘Some Recent Work of C. F. A. 
Voysey,’’ an English architect; ‘‘ Mira- 
vista,’’ at Montecito, Santa Barbara 
county, California, by Isabella G. Oakley; 
‘‘A Day at Penshurst,’’ by Clinton Gard- 
ner Harris, and ‘‘ The Improvement of 
Springfield, Mass.,’’ by Guy Kirkham. 


Miss Winifred Buck’s volume about 
Boys’ Self-Governing Clubs, published by 
the Macmillan Company, derives impor- 
tance from the fact that it is the first 
book on a new species of organization 





Peculiar 
To Itself 


ih what it is and what it does—ocon- 
ta.ning the best blood-purifying, 
alterative and tonic substances and 
effecting the most radical and per- 
manent cures of all humors and all 
eruytions, relieving weak, tired, 
languid feelings, and building up 
the whole system—is true only of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

No other medicine acts like it; 
no other medicine has done so 
much real, substantial good, no 
other medicine has restored health 
and strength at so little cost. 


“I was troubled with scrofula and came 
near losing my eyesight. For four months I 
eould not see te do anything. After taking 
two bottles of Hood's Sarsaparilia I could see 
to walk, and when I had taken eight bottles I 
could see as wellasever.” Susmm A. Hare 
ton, Withers, N. 0. 

Hood’s Sarsapariiia promises te 
cure and keeps the promise. 


Pears 

Pears’ svap is nothing 
but soap. 

Pure soap is as gentle as 
oil to the living skin. 

Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 
‘orld. 








Scid all over the world. 
BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS 


FRENC 
for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 





lishers for copies for examination . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


For thirteen years we have published 

Our Times expressly for teachers and 

schools. It isthe pioneer current history 

magazine—twice a month—50c. a year. 
The whole world right up to date—current 
events, current thought, inventions, discoveries, 
etc. Puts life into the study of geography and 
history especially; keeps you fully posted; 
sharpens the wits of yourself and your pupils 
as no book does. Subscribers get it for 40c. with 
this paper. Send us a club (40c. each) and use it 
in your school this yer, as thousands are doing. 
ee offer with Handy Atlas. Address the pub- 
lishers, E. L. KEttoae & Co., 61 East Ninth 
street, N.Y. 
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solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purroses, 
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INSOMNIA 


“‘T have been using Cascarets for Insomnia, with 
which I have been afflicted for over twenty years, 
and I can say that Cascarets have given me more 
relief than any other remedy [| have ever tried. I 
shall certainly recommend them to my friends as 
being all they are represented.” 

Thos. Gillard, Elgin, Ill. 





Best For 
The Bowels 







CANDY CATHARTIC 


They WORK WHILE ¥O2 site 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 597 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 
WE PUBLISH 


a large line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching of ali publishers 
at teachers’ prices. Catalogs free. Address E. L 
KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th Street, New York; or 26€ 
Wabash Ave, Chicago, 116 Summer St., Boston. Send 
all subscriptions to the New York office. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and 11th Street 
(Opp. Grace Church) NEW YORK 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 











ates. 
Centrally located and most convenient to 
amusement and business districts. : 

f easy access from depots and ferries by 
Broadway cars direct, or by transfer. 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
Cuas. LeiaH, Manager. 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


FREE 


For 30 days fo the read- 
ers of THE JOURNAL 


A Beautiful Imported 56-Piece 


China Tea Set 


or China Tea Set, or Parlor Lamp, 
or Clock, or Watch, and many 
other articles too numerous to 
mention, withan order of 20 lbs. of 
our New Crop 60c. Tea, any 
kind, or 20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 
45c. a Ib., or an assorted order 
Teas and B. P. This advertisement 
MUST accompany order. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 

























which is doing a large amount of good. 
Some five or six hundred of these clubs 
have been organized among the boys who 
attend the New York schools, and, aside 
from keeping the members out of mis- 
chief, they supply them with a legitimate 
and useful interest in life and awaken 
their ideas. Furthermore, the discussions 
at these clubs teach the boys a good deal 
about parliamentary practice and rules 


of p: ure, and get them into the way 
of talking effectively on their feet before 
a company. The boys’ club idea has 


spread into many cities of the country, 
and the subject is receiving the attention 
of educators, reformers, and philanthro- 
pists everywhere. ; 


Why smallpox, scarlet fever, and cer- 
tain other contagious diseases prevail 
during the winter is told in ‘‘Care of 
Invalids,’’ issued by the medical depart- 
ment of The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, and sent on request 
to those who address the Home Office of 
the company, Nassau, Cedar, William, 
and Liberty streets, New York city. 


The board of school libraries of Illinois 
recently selected Stanley Waterloo’s 
‘«Story of Ab,’’ to go permanently into 
the higher grades of the public schools. 
It received the unanimous vote of the 
board as the only book conveying, to- 
gether with the fascination of an inter- 
esting story, a thoroly scientific account 
of the conditions of prehistoric life. 


Pierce’s ‘‘ Plant Physiology,’’ a modern 
and scientific discussion of the general 
principles of plant physiology, intended 
for the student or the general reader 
nies with the elements of botany, 
will be issued shortly by Henry Holt & 
Company. 


Helps to Correct Spelling. 


The Southwestern State Normal school, 
at California, Pa., has published a little 
pamphlet called ‘‘ Spelling in a Nutshell, ’’ 
which is a selected list of 1,200 common 
words sometimes misspelled, compiled by 
Prin. Theodore B. Noss. This booklet 
proposes a new way of dealing with the 
old spelling problem in so far as advanced 
students are concerned. Attention is 
given to those comparatively few words 
that make nearly all the trouble in spell- 
ing. The words of the list are arranged 
in groups of 100 each. One group is to 
be dealt with at a time. The words the 
individual never misspells are to be passed 
over, while the rest are to be thoroly 
mastered. The ability to spell correctly 
every word in such a list means much in 
respect to the student’s power to spell 
other words. The pedagogical value of 
something well done cannot be over- 
estimated. 


Like the Breath of Morning 


is the fragrance of Dear Old SozoDONT. 
It’s so sweet and cooling. The powder, 
too, is delicious. 


The ‘‘ Holden System for Preserving 
Books’”’ effects such economy and in- 
creased cleanliness in the schools—it is 
small wonder that it is ig pens 4 so 
popular wherever adopted. It goes hand 
in hand with Free Text-Books. 

The editor of a New York medical 
sage says: Antikamnia tablets have 

een used with very favorable results in 
headache, neuralgia, influenza, and vari- 
ous nerve disorders. No family should 
be without a few five-grain tablets of 
this wonderful painreliever. Twotablets 
for an adult is the proper dose. They 
can be obtained in any quantity from 
your family drug store. 

Rest and Health for Mother and Child 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been yea 


,E It OT 

CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 

CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 

DIARRHGA. Sold by ~ ~% in every part of the 

world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 

Ha .”’ and take no other kind. Twenty-five centsa 
ottle. 





New York State 
Summer Institutes for 1903 


State Summer Institutes, each in- 
cluding a department of pedagogy, and 
a department of drill and review will be 
held at Chautauqua, N. Y., July 6-24, 
1903 (Philip M. Hull, A.M., of Clinton, 
N. Y., Conductor), and at Thousand 
Island Park, N. Y., July 18-31, 1903 
(Charles A. Shaver, of Watertown, 
N. Y., Conductor). 

A strong faculty has been engaged 
for each institute. In addition to the 
courses of instruction provided in 
former years, instructors in Latin, 
Greek, French, and German have been 
added to the faculty of the Thousand 
Island Park Institute. 

Teachers who desire to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities which the 
state offers to them free of expense 
for tuition can obtain further informa- 
tion by addressing the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Albany, 
N. Y., or one of the conductors. 


Charles R. Skinner, 


State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 





Summer Employment 
For SCHOOL TEACHERS 


$200.00 to $500.00 for Summer Work. 


We will employ a number of energetic 
men to represent us in their respective lo- 
calities in the interest of the Victor Mines 
of Sumpter, Oregon, one of the most prom- 
ising mines in the Sumpter gold fields. 
From $200.00 to $500.00 can easily be earned 
during vacation, selliig Victor stock. 

Liberal commission arrangements will be 
made with parties willing to work while 
others play. Address 

Herman Bldg., 


G. M. ROCKWELL CO., MiiRrRdRise 
TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


Practically new Remingtons, Caligraphs, 
Smith-Premiers, Hammonds, Yosts, Dens- 
mores, fully guaranteed, only $20 to #50— 
Cost $100. Kenting, Repairing, Exchanging, 
at Special Reduced Prices. _ 2 

Free Handsome Colored Price List. Also, list 
of Revised American Standard Pitman Short- 
hand sooks, arranged for self- instruction. 


CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 
241 Broadway, New York. 








co 


NNEN’S 





BORATED 
TALCUM 





Removes all odor of perspiration: De 

tfyl after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 

Get Menneg’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 











READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Established 17 Years 
Positions filled, 4,000 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


‘ a Eines, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New _— 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
ih n ee. Chicago. 414 Century ee | Minneapolis. 

533 ous Build: Hyde Block, Spokes ane. hird St. Portland. 

420 Parrott Ssatiding. San Francisco. 25 Stimson Block. Los Angeles. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7°Fi#® Aree 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools,and families. Advises parents about schools). WM. O. PRATT Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St., New York 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every r Department of Instruction: Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. OUNG.FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, ie York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
The EDUCATIONAL BUREAU invite‘itvestigation by competent tenchers. 


( Established 1891 by present regent Members located in leading institutions ¢ of eighteen 
Chas. J. Parker, Gen. Mger., RALEIGH -C, | States at salaries from $2,500 per year dow: 
WESTERN BraNow OFFice: “FORT SMITH, Not. We were unable to fil] hundreds of sis making 
Members represented through both Offices. application last year. 


FISHER Ses ACENCY 
A.G, FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT S8T., BOSTON 


GOOD TEACHE “RS are indemand IN MINNESOTA 


Normal and College Graduates who can show a high degree of fitness for supervision or for high 
school, grade, or special teaching will do well to write to us for information. The demand on us 
for good primary, intermediate, and grammar gra‘de teachers is far in excess of our supply. 

MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS AGENCY, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Oldest and best known in the U.S. Est.1855 
JouN C. RocKWELL, Manager. 





























Oldest west of the Hudson. Best fa- 


Educational Bureau cilities, efficient service, direct work. 


Good positions for good teachers. 
(G) Allentown, Pa. Register now. Circulars free. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual ~ 
Life Insurance Company | 


Mass. 
Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. - - - -  - 


610 Empire Building, Ad ‘epiemmanteed 
New York Cit 


GEORGE J, WIGHT, Manager, 





July 8th— 


NEW YORK | Summer Term, acgva't5n. 
At University Heights, New York 


UNIVERSITY City. In Pedagogy: 8 Professors, 15 


Courses, In College: 10 Professors, 30 Courses, at Commod- 
ious Residence Halls, at University Heights. Tuition $25.00. 
For circular, address 


& SECRETARY OF SUMMER SCHOOL, & 








University Heights, N. Y. City. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE erence? AMERICAN —"* 
FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEAR 


.>amples and Prices to Schools at ca al Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Prospect Hill School 


For Girls. 
The individual attention given to 
= pupil has for its aim the 
ighest mental and physical de- 
elopment. 
36th. year. Graduate, elective, 
and college-preparatory courses. 
Golf, tennis, and _ basket-ball. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
Refers by permission to Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, Boston; 
Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washing- 
ton; and many others. 


Miss Caroline R. Clark, M.A., Principal 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Training for 
Citizenship 


A book of Gems and Thoughts for 
morning exercises. Arranged by topics 
and weeks. Something for every school 
day inthe year. Every teacher should 
have a copy on his desk. 

Send 35c. for sample copy. 


WILLIAM ALEX. SMITH, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


BlacKboard 
Stencils # # 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
~ zed with catalog containing complete 
st. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9th St., New York 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


Established twelve years ago. has a steady de- 
mand for experienced Normal and College grad- 




















uate positions and principalships. Hundreds of 
a teachers have found places through this 
ureau. See our reference list and circular. 
Particulars for stamp. 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 


61 East Ninth Street, 


New York City 





0” Bet & | 








